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ENSURING AN ACCURATE AND AFFORDABLE 

2020 CENSUS 


Wednesday, September 11, 2013 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Federal Workforce, U.S. Postal 

Service, and the Census, 

Committee on Oversight and Government Reform, 

Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:31 a.m., in Room 
2154, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Blake Farenthold 
[chairman of the subcommittee] presiding. 

Present: Representatives Farenthold, Walberg, Collins, Lynch, 
Norton, and Clay. 

Also Present: Representative Maloney. 

Staff Present: Molly Boyl, Parliamentarian; Lawrence J. Brady, 
Staff Director; Caitlin Carroll, Deputy Press Secretary; John 
Cuaderes, Deputy Staff Director; Adam P. Fromm, Director of 
Member Services and Committee Operations; Linda Good, Chief 
Clerk; Michael R. Kiko, Staff Assistant; Jeffrey Post, Senior Profes- 
sional Staff Member; Laura Rush, Deputy Chief Clerk; Scott 
Schmidt, Digital Director of Digital Strategy; Peter Warren, Legis- 
lative Policy Director; Jaron Bourke, Minority Director of Adminis- 
tration; Courtney Cochran, Minority Press Secretary; Kevin Corbin, 
Minority Professional Staff Member; Yvette Cravins, Minority 
Counsel; Devon Hill, Minority Research Assistant; Jennifer Hoff- 
man, Minority Press Secretary; and Mark Stephenson, Minority Di- 
rector of Legislation. 

Mr. Farenthold. The subcommittee will come to order. As is 
normal, we will begin the hearing by reading the Oversight Com- 
mittee mission statement. We exist to secure two fundamental 
principles: First, that Americans have a right to know the money 
Washington takes from them is well spent; and second, Americans 
deserve an efficient, effective government that works for them. Our 
duty on the Oversight and Government Reform Committee is to 
protect these rights. Our solemn responsibility is to hold the gov- 
ernment accountable to taxpayers, because the taxpayers have the 
right to know what they get from their government. 

We will work tirelessly in partnership with citizens watchdogs to 
deliver the facts to the American people and bring genuine reform 
to the Federal bureaucracy. This is the mission of the Oversight 
and Government Reform Committee. 

At this time, I’ll recognize myself for an opening statement. The 
costs of the decennial census has gone up 680 percent per house- 
hold since 1960, and the 2010 Census was almost twice as expen- 
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sive per household as the 2000 Census. The 2010 Census reached 
$14.7 billion in cost. If the recent trends hold true, the 2020 Cen- 
sus could cost the American taxpayers $25 billion or more. This is 
simply unacceptable. 

As government watchdogs, it’s our job to make sure the Amer- 
ican taxpayers’ money is being used appropriately and efficiently. 

The purpose of today’s hearing is to find ways the Bureau can 
achieve significant cost savings without impacting the quality and 
integrity of the count. The most obvious of these is adding an Inter- 
net response option to the Census, which is now being offered on 
a nationwide basis for the American Community Survey. Without 
getting into the pros and cons of the community survey, it does 
show that technology can be better used to gather Census data. 

We should also look at the digitalization of follow-up efforts for 
those who do not self-respond to the Census. In fact, new tech- 
nology has created an opportunity to completely redesign the 
model. Through the Bring Your Own Device model, the Census Bu- 
reau has the opportunity to have its temporary field staff simply 
download a secure application to a smart phone that will not only 
allows them to record response information, but also has live up- 
dates with which house they should visit next and possibly GPS 
data, directions, adjusting for traffic and many other things. Col- 
lecting Census data, there should be an app for that. 

Another issue with respect to cost savings is expanding the use 
of administrative records. What are the cost savings of this and 
what are the privacy issues associated with inter-governmental 
data sharing? Administrative records do help improve data accu- 
racy and reduce the need for multiple nonresponse follow-ups. 

A redesign mapping project focusing on continuously tracking 
changes and partnering with the public and private geospatial enti- 
ties and perhaps even the Postal Service could meet — I’m sorry — 
could eliminate the need for a nationwide canvass in upcoming 
years. 

We also face challenges from public distrust of the government 
in light of recent scandals currently being investigated by the full 
committee. The IRS targeting of groups based on political ideology; 
the NSA’s rampant data collection and leaks; the administration 
spokeswoman, Susan Rice, misleading the public after the 
Benghazi attack all have had effects making the American public 
more distrustful of the government and also less likely, I believe, 
and based on the information that’s coming into my office, less like- 
ly to participate and cooperate with the government. 

Take Lois Lerner. She’s probably costing the taxpayers money 
because people are fearful how their personal information revealed 
to the Census service might be used against them, so they’re not 
filling out their survey, meaning the government has to send out 
people to follow up with them. How will all of these affect the re- 
sponse rate and accuracy in 2020? Add to that the detailed and, in 
my opinion, intrusive questions asked on the American Community 
Survey, and we’re facing additional challenge that potentially add 
costs. 

Finally, we must address in a cost-effective manner the question 
of accuracy, especially dealing with non-traditional households: the 
homeless, those living in the shadows and non-English speakers. 
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We cannot craft solutions to problems like homelessness and un- 
documented residents if we do not have accurate data. 

New cost saving ideas are attainable, while regaining the public 
trust might be more difficult. A National Academy of Sciences 
panel has stated that a realistic goal is for the 2020 Census to cost 
less than the 2010 Census on a per-household basis. I think that’s 
doable and I support this goal, and I challenge the Census Bureau 
and the entire government to make this happen. The Census com- 
ing in under budget would send a strong signal to the American 
people about the stewardship of their tax dollars, and perhaps be 
a way we can regain some of the trust between the government 
and the governed. 

With this in mind, I hope this hearing starts a dialogue between 
the committee and the Census Bureau so that we can make the 
2020 Census a cost-effective success. 

And with that, I’d like to welcome our witnesses and thank you 
for appearing before us. We will now recognize the distinguished 
ranking member, the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Lynch, 
for his opening statement. 

Mr. Lynch. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. At the outset, I’d also like 
to congratulate Director Thompson on being confirmed as the 24th 
director of the United States Census Bureau. We look forward to 
working with you and your staff as we continue to examine Census 
operations. 

I’d like to also thank Mr. Goldenkoff and Ms. Cha of the Govern- 
ment Accountability Office for helping this committee with its work 
today. Thank you. 

This is a critical moment for the United States Census Bureau. 
While the next decennial Census may be 7 years away, the agency 
is already in the midst of researching, testing and implementing a 
variety of technological and procedural reforms designed to better 
ensure a 2020 Census that maximizes cost containment without 
compromising data quality. 

I would note that these important initiatives come on the heals 
of a 2010 Census that according to GAO, and as the chairman has 
pointed out, was the most expensive U.S. Census in history at a 
cost of approximately $13 billion. Now, that was a 56 percent in- 
crease and an $8 billion cost increase from the 2000 Census, so the 
rate of increase is alarming. 

Chief among the lessons learned from the 2010 Census that GAO 
has consistently identified as key areas for reform is the need for 
the Bureau to reexamine its approach to how it takes the Census. 
In particular, 2010 witnessed the Bureau employing the same mail- 
out, mail-back and door visit Census form process that it has been 
using since 1970, despite a population that has become increasingly 
demographically diverse and significantly concerned about personal 
privacy. If I were a cynic, I would — I would suggest that we might 
shift the responsibility of the Census over to the NSA since they 
seem to be taking — keeping track of everybody anyway. 

But according to the GAO, this basic design of the decennial Cen- 
sus is no longer capable of a cost-effective enumeration, and with- 
out changes, future enumerations could be fiscally unsustainable. 

To its credit, the Census Bureau is already making changes to 
reform its approach to Census taking, and I’m greatly encouraged 
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by its responsiveness to the recommendations issued by GAO. Spe- 
cifically the Census Bureau is currently examining whether it could 
achieve meaningful cost savings by utilizing State and local agency 
administrative records, including driver’s license and school docu- 
mentation to identify persons associated with a particular house- 
hold address. 

In addition, the Census Bureau is researching the viability of 
electronic data collection and technology receptive promotional 
methods, including the use of email, text messaging and social net- 
working sites. Moreover, the agency is testing the feasibility of 
using its monthly housing and population “American Community 
Survey” data as a basis for conducting smaller and more frequent 
Census-related tests throughout the decade in place of broader, 
more expensive and one-time-only tests that have defined previous 
decennial Census-taking cycles. 

I would also interject that I know Mr. Chaffetz and I had dis- 
cussed in the previous Congress the opportunity to utilize the 
United States Postal Service, because postal workers go to each 
and every home in America 6 days a week, and that does replicate 
in a way the door-to-door survey that the Census conducts, albeit 
we would be using existing employees who go door to door on a reg- 
ular basis and might have a better feel for the number of residents 
in a particular household. 

As reported by GAO in January of this year, the various reform 
initiatives underway at the Census Bureau and particularly the 
agency’s expanding use of technology must be accompanied by a 
corresponding effort to implement effective information security 
policies and protocols. I share the chairman’s concern regarding the 
current lack of comprehensive security programs at the Census Bu- 
reau that includes identified security risks, up-to-date security 
management program policies, meaningful information, security 
training for Census employees, and effective incidence response 
guidance. However, I am confident that the Bureau will continue 
to work with GAO to take the necessary steps to enhance its agen- 
cy-wide security program and implement proper safeguards against 
the unauthorized use or disclosure of sensitive personal informa- 
tion. 

Additionally, I’d like to note that the Census Bureau, like every 
other Federal agency, is already feeling the impact of the seques- 
tration and is currently operating with a budget that is 13 percent 
less than the administration’s request for 2013. Coupled with 
chronic underfunding over the past several years, the agency is fac- 
ing a variety of difficult decisions that pose a challenge to its mis- 
sion, from reduction in field tests and increased reliance on existing 
data, to delays in planning for the 2020 decennial Census and the 
suspension of the country’s economic Census. Importantly, these 
and other Census activities are mission critical and result in data 
that is used to determining funding allocations for community serv- 
ices, infrastructure and neighborhood improvements as well as 
public health and educational program and forecasting economic 
and employment conditions. 

These efforts are essential to our national economy and policy- 
making, and I’d urge my colleagues to keep the importance of the 
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Census Bureau’s mission in mind as we continue to examine Cen- 
sus operations. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for holding this important hearing 
and I look forward to the discussion these and other issues will 
come up today with today’s witnesses. I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. Farenthold. Thank you, Mr. Lynch. Our other members 
will have 7 days to submit opening statements for the record. We 
will now introduce and recognize our panel. 

The Honorable John Thompson is the director of the United 
States Census Bureau. I add my congratulations as well on your 
confirmation. Mr. Robert Goldenkoff is the director of Strategic 
Issues Group at the U.S. Government Accountability Office. And 
our technical expert here is Carol Cha. She’s the director of IT 
Group at the United States Government Accountability Office. Wel- 
come. 

Pursuant to the committee rules, all witnesses will be sworn in 
before they testify. Will you all please stand up and raise your 
right hand. Do you solemnly swear or affirm that the testimony 
you are about to give will be the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth? 

Let the record reflect that all the witnesses answered in the af- 
firmative. You all may be seated. 

In order to allow time for discussion, we’d particularly like to ask 
our questions up here and feel like we get the information we’re 
most interested in, we would ask that you would limit yourself to 
around 5 minutes with your statement. We have in the record and 
hopefully everybody up here has reviewed the written material that 
was provided to us. And so if you would limit yourself to 5 minutes. 
We’ve got the little traffic light system in front of you. The green 
light means you’re good to go, the yellow light means you’re run- 
ning out of time, so hurry up, and the red light means stop. There 
will be no tickets issued, but I will start looking sternly at you 
when the red light comes on. So we will get underway. 

We will now start with Mr. Thompson. Mr. Thompson. 

WITNESS STATEMENTS 

STATEMENT OF JOHN THOMPSON 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you, Chairman Farenthold, Ranking 
Member Lynch, and members of the subcommittee. I am pleased to 
have the opportunity to appear today before the subcommittee to 
discuss 2020 Census operations. I’ll make a brief statement. I will 
ask that my full statement be added for the record. Let me also say 
that I am delighted to return to the Census Bureau as director, 
and I’m looking forward to working with the committee. 

A democracy needs credible, objective and timely information, 
and the decennial Census is one of the important sources of this 
information. The 2020 Census will continue this tradition, but as 
with each Census, we must consider new opportunities with respect 
to information technology. 

I believe current plan activities will support a Census that is sig- 
nificantly less costly and will deliver faster results than the 2010 
Census. I can pledge the best efforts of the dedicated public serv- 
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ants of the agency, but we must also ask the Congress for its sup- 
port to ensure the Census Bureau can face these challenges. 

Among the most promising options we are researching to accom- 
plish our goals are, first, re-engineering the field data collection op- 
erations; second, making better use of information previously col- 
lected by Federal and State agencies; third, using the Internet as 
the primary self-response option; and fourth, drawing on geo- 
graphic tools and data sets to eliminate the need to physically can- 
vass large portions of the United States. 

One of the major opportunities to reduce costs lies with applying 
operations research methods to work management and route plan- 
ning. We are exploring techniques to take advantage of automation 
to conduct our field work more efficiently, including routing our 
interviewers, accounting for optimum times to visit, tracking travel 
distances and traffic, and other factors to minimize extensive travel 
and wasted visits. 

We are also exploring adaptive design techniques that will help 
us supply statistical methodology to do our work smarter. The ob- 
jective of this effort is to re-engineer our field management proc- 
esses, thereby reducing both the hours that our interviewers will 
spend on collecting the data from households that do not take ad- 
vantage of the self-response option and reducing the infrastructure 
required to support these efforts. 

In addition to our efforts to re-engineer the field data collection, 
we are looking at other alternatives to reduce the non-response fol- 
low-up workload. One of the promising innovations is the use of 
data people have already given to the government to enumerate 
households that do not return Census questionnaires. These data 
range from information about vacant units collected by the U.S. 
Postal Service, to information that is collected by various Federal 
and State agencies to administer and support the programs. 

We also have important opportunities to reduce the non-response 
follow-up workload by improving self-response. The traditional way 
of responding through the mail, then following up through an inter- 
view is inefficient. The Internet in contrast is becoming an increas- 
ing important tool for self-response. 

For the 2020 Census, the Census Bureau is actively testing strat- 
egies to encourage and motivate the use of the Internet as the pri- 
mary response option. The geographic support services initiative at 
the Census Bureau is directed at obtaining the highest quality ad- 
dress and geospatial data. 

We are looking to expand partnerships with tribal, State and 
local governments as well as with the private sector. These part- 
nerships will be critical in allowing the Census Bureau to develop 
a more focused address canvassing program that will allow the 
Census Bureau to avoid re-canvassing large areas of the country 
for which there are no changes or which — or for which information 
can be obtained from an alternative source. 

Finally, I would like to note that all these options are buttressed 
by the Census Bureau’s efforts to more effectively integrate IT 
services and systems. Instead of building different IT systems that 
serve single programs or even single Census operations, we are 
building systems to share across the enterprise. 
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We have also virtualized our servers, building a private cloud en- 
vironment which we’re using to deliver a virtual desktop infra- 
structure, or VDI, that allows us to decouple a user’s device from 
any sensitive data. This capability allows us to dramatically in- 
crease our telework program. Now employees can use their devices 
and we do not need to furnish equipment. We believe this capacity 
puts us in the strong footing to consider Bring Your Own Device, 
or BYOD, as a real possibility for the 2020 Census. 

In the 2010 Census, we used a custom-built mobile device and 
custom-built software to run on that device. Now we have a team 
working not only on the technological considerations and security 
requirements, but also the personnel policies that would have to ac- 
company a BYOD approach for 2020 based on utilization of off-the- 
shelf technology and software. 

Finally, the budget requested for FY 2014 includes an increase 
of $150.7 million for the 2020 Census. The Census Bureau will 
need this to conduct the necessary research and testing efforts to 
prepare for 2020 at this point. The work in fiscal 2014 is critical 
to meet our schedule to produce analyzed data in time for key deci- 
sion-making. The next 2 years represent an extremely critical pe- 
riod in the 2020 planning development cycle. We cannot delay the 
work to begin developing our major systems in fiscal year 2016, 
therefore, our preparations for this effort over the next 2 fiscal 
years are of the highest priority. 

To meet these challenges will require the best efforts of the Cen- 
sus Bureau, and we are looking forward to working with the Con- 
gress so they can provide the support to meet these challenges suc- 
cessfully. 

Thank you very much, and I would be happy to respond to ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Farenthold. Thank you, Mr. Thompson. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Thompson follows:] 



Prepared Statement 
of 

John H. Thompson 
Director 

U.S. Census Bureau 

“Ensuring an Accurate and Affordable 2020 Census" 

Before the Subcommittee on Federal Workforce, U.S. Postal Service and the Census 
11 September 20 13 


Chairman Farenthold, Ranking Member Lynch, and members of the Subcommittee, thank you 
for the opportunity to appear today before the Subcommittee to discuss the 2020 Census 
operations. It has been a little over a month since 1 was confirmed as Director, and I am still 
conducting an initial assessment of 2020 Census operations to date. Therefore, my comments 
today are preliminary. 

A democracy needs credible, objective and timely information on the growth of its population, 
the changing characteristics of its communities, and in the United States, we have relied on the 
decennial census as one of the important sources of this information. The Census Bureau is 
proud to serve the nation by providing these data. We are committed to ensuring the continued 
availability of high-quality information that sustains our democracy by informing decision 
makers and the public on the important issues facing our society and nation. 

The 2020 Census will continue in this tradition, but as with each census we must consider the 
unique challenges of the era and - at the same time - the new opportunities with respect to 
information and technology. There are unprecedented challenges facing the U.S. Census Bureau 
as it plans for the 2020 Census. Public participation and support for censuses and surveys is 
declining, which seemingly contradicts the increasing demands for timely, small-area social and 
economic statistics. There also is the real prospect of fiat or declining budgets to accomplish our 
mission. I believe that our current planning activities will support a new census design that will 
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fundamentally change the way in which censuses are taken in the United States. We are working 
toward a design that has the potential to produce significantly less costly and faster results that 
are of similar or better quality than in previous censuses. I can pledge the best efforts of the 
dedicated public servants of the agency, but we must also ask the Congress for its support to 
ensure the Census Bureau has the resources to carry out these objectives. 

At this time, among the most promising options to meet these challenges are: 

1 . Taking advantage of technology and operations research methods to reengineer the field data 
collection operations - reducing both the infrastructure required to support these operations 
and the actual hours that enumerators spend collecting the data. 

2. Making better use of information previously collected by federal and state agencies to further 
reduce the dependence on in-person visits for data collection. 

3. Using the Internet as the primary self-response option. 

4. Drawing on the extensive array of emerging geographic tools and data sets to eliminate the 
need to physically canvass large portions of the United States to update the address list to 
support the 2020 Census. 


In researching these options, the Census Bureau has accepted the Congressional directive to 
significantly reduce the cost of the 2020 Census, and we are re-examining fundamental 
assumptions about how to count people, most importantly how to enumerate those individuals 
and households that do not respond to the census. In 2010, approximately 47 million addresses 
did not respond to the census after receiving a form, and the Census Bureau visited each of these 
addresses multiple times to determine whether the addresses were vacant or how many people 
were living at these addresses. By far, the field data collection component and non-response 
follow-up operations are the most costly of the census. 

In 2010, as in the prior censuses, the Census Bureau created a massive national infrastructure of 
494 local census offices and hired more than 600,000 temporary employees. We are looking for 
ways to reduce this footprint, thereby reducing costs associated with space acquisition and other 
infrastructure, and to further re-envision the field data collection activities. 

A significant opportunity to reduce costs lies with case management and route planning. We are 
looking to the private sector as an example as we also explore techniques to take advantage of 
automation to more efficiently route our interviewers to addresses, accounting not only for 
optimum times to visit, but distances, traffic, and other factors to minimize travel and wasted 
visits. In addition to the application of more current field operations methods, we are exploring 
adaptive design techniques that can also help us work smarter. Adaptive design refers to the use 
of previously collected census and survey data, as well as administrative records, to predict 
individuals’ or households’ response patterns and preferences in order to increase the likelihood 
of response and even to determine the optimum time to visit addresses when we need to conduct 
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non-response follow-up. For example, if prior experience tells us that no one is home during the 
morning, we would not visit that house during the morning. 

In addition to efforts to re-envision the field data collection, we are looking at other alternatives 
to reduce the non-response follow-up workload and to effectively enumerate the people living at 
these non-responding addresses. One of the promising innovations is the use of data people have 
already given to the government — administrative records — to enumerate households that do not 
return the census questionnaire. These data range from information about vacant units collected 
by the U.S. Postal Service mail-delivery operations to information collected by various federal 
and state agencies used in their programs, including Internal Revenue Service, Social Security, 
and Medicare/Medicaid records. The Census Bureau is currently pursuing agreements with 
federal and state agencies to use records for the 2020 Census. Early research indicates that the 
potential exists to reduce this non-response follow-up workload significantly by effectively using 
the information already reported by people to other government agencies. It will not eliminate 
expensive non-response visits, but could reduce them considerably. 

We also have opportunities to reduce the non-response follow-up workload by improving self- 
response. The United States population is increasingly diverse, and the general public’s 
willingness to participate in government surveys is declining. Traditional procedures that offer 
only mail response, followed by an interview are inefficient. The Internet, in contrast, is 
becoming an increasingly important tool for self-response. The American Community Survey 
(ACS) has already implemented a standard Internet survey response tool, which is being used by 
hundreds of thousands of Americans. Since the Internet response option became available in 
January of this year, approximately 55 percent of those who completed the survey using a self- 
response option have used the Internet to respond to the ACS. The 2012 Economic Census and 
various other Census Bureau surveys also offer an Internet response option to businesses and 
households. The Internet provides a secure and accessible means of answering a census or 
survey rather than filling out a form and mailing it in, or even in some instances having to send a 
field representative to the door. 

For the 2020 Census, the Census Bureau is working towards an Internet option, but we are also 
considering other tactics to encourage higher participation rates from a diverse population, 
incorporating mail, telephone, and other response options that may emerge. As part of our 
research efforts to increase self-response rates, we will test several tactics. This approach will 
offer respondents more options under the assumption that a robust strategy will improve 
respondent engagement and reduce costs. 

• Pre-Registration-, the Pre-registration is a separate portal and operation from data 
collection and is launched in a time period ahead of Census Day. This goal of this 
tactic is to engage respondents and invite them to preregister and tell us their 
preferred method of communication (cell, text, e-mail, mail, etc.) so that we can 
reach out to them quickly and easily during the Census data collection phase in 
the manner that is most convenient for them. 

• Internet with No Initial Contact : this is an Internet option where the respondent is 
motivated by our communications campaign to respond to the Census when we 
are ready to “go-live” with our internet data collection website. This option 
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radically changes the response options available to the public since the respondent 
does not need an initial contact delivery or UserlD. Sometimes mailing packages 
do not make it to the respondent or the respondent inadvertently throws out the 
information. This option allows them to respond anyway. However, this does put 
the onus on the Census Bureau to correctly identify their address on our list 
without a UserlD so that we don’t waste resources or the respondent's time with 
additional mailings or visits. 

• Mail-Internet Push Invitation : on our “go-live!” date, we will mail a letter or 
postcard along with a UserlD, to announce data collection, advertise the data 
collection website, and request respondents to log on and complete their 
questionnaire. 

• Telephone Questionnaire Assistance (TQA): TQA will support respondents who 
cannot access the Internet in the "push" timing of the 2020 self-response phase 
and allow them to respond by telephone with or without a UserlD. 

We are also working with National Institute of Standards and Technology (NIST) on another 
potential cost-saver associated with self-response to the census. NIST is leading a public-private 
partnership to develop an Identity Ecosystem, in response to the National Strategy for Trusted 
Identities in Cyberspace (NSTIC) initiative signed by President Obama in April 2011. The 
Identity Ecosystem is an online environment that will enable individuals to validate their 
identities securely but with minimal disclosure of personal information. If this effort proves 
successful and the Census Bureau is able to use the Identity Ecosystem, we could further reduce 
the cost for self-response. We would not need to build a new, separate secure authentication 
identity infrastructure for the 2020 Census, and maintain appropriate levels of security. In 
addition to reducing the infrastructure costs, the Identity Ecosystem will make it easier for the 
public to use the same credentials they are using to communicate with other government 
agencies. 

The last example of a strategy we are pursuing to reduce the cost of the 2020 Census is the 
Geographic Support System Initiative, which supports the Census Bureau’s goals of obtaining 
the highest quality address and spatial data, improving the data coverage, and expanding 
partnerships with tribal, state, and local governments, as well as commercial entities and 
academic communities. The Census Bureau is building on existing partnerships and establishing 
new ones. These partnerships are critical because these organizations are creating geospatial 
data and are frequently the most authoritative sources for accurate address and road feature 
information. These partnerships and the development of quality indicators to assess geospatial 
coverage of the Master Address File/Topologically Integrated Geographic Encoding and 
Referencing (MAF/TIGER) system will be integral in allowing the Census Bureau to assess the 
feasibility of conducting a more focused address canvassing program. By focusing on areas of 
change and new development, rather than conducting a costly, inefficient nationwide address 
canvassing program, literally re-walking areas of the country for which there are no changes or 
areas which local governments have already provided accurate information, the Census Bureau 
can further reduce the overall cost of the 2020 Census. 

Finally, I would like to note that all of these options are buttressed by Census Bureau’s efforts to 
more effectively integrate Information Technology (IT) services and systems. We have given 
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our IT organization enterprise-wide authority. Instead of building different IT systems that serve 
single programs, or even single operations, we are building systems to share across the entire 
Census Bureau whenever feasible. The benefits of this approach are streamlined organizational 
efficiencies through centralized operational infrastructure; more efficient resource allocation 
allowing the Census Bureau’s program areas to focus on the core mission; improved operational 
effectiveness; and improved cost efficiencies through reducing costs associated with redundant 
IT resources. We have established new governance, which ensures policy, standards, and 
guidelines are in line with the Census Bureau’s strategic priorities. The challenge is to 
consistently query each IT investment and activity to ensure the Census Bureau is getting the 
best value and meets the mission goal. 

This approach is delivering results, as we are taking advantage of both public and private cloud 
opportunities. We have used the public cloud to efficiently manage peak load demand at our 
website for the key statistical data releases. We have consolidated our data centers and 
virtualized our servers, building a private cloud environment to maximize usage of processing 
power and achieve economies of scale. We are using this private cloud to deliver a virtual 
desktop interface (VDI) that allows us to decouple a user’s device from any sensitive data, and 
allowing access to the private cloud through virtualization. This capability has allowed us to 
dramatically increase our telework program without having to provide government-furnished 
equipment (GFE) to our headquarters employees. 

Moreover, we believe this capability puts us on a strong footing to consider “bring your-own 
device” or “BYOD” as a real possibility for the 2020 Census. In the 2010 Census, we used a 
custom-built mobile device and custom-built software to run on that specific piece of hardware. 
The consumerization of IT, specifically around the public’s adoption of smartphones and tablets, 
provides fertile ground that the Census Bureau needs to leverage for the future. We have a team 
working on not only the technological considerations and security requirements, but also the 
personnel policies that would have to accompany a BYOD approach. The team is looking at the 
impact of consumer mobile devices on the 2020 Census. This includes a broad continuum of 
options from GFE to BYOD, and combinations thereof. If we are to have the options space 
available to us late in the decade, allowing us to implement BYOD where feasible, and the 
flexibility to offer government-furnished devices on the occasions where we must, we must 
understand the challenges presented by commercial mobile devices. This includes developing 
applications that run across operating systems (i.e., iOS, Windows and Android), on different 
sized devices and under different hardware constraints (i.e., hardware profiles). To be successful 
we must enforce security, processes, technical standards and reusable architectures that work in 
both a BYOD and a GFE environment. To date we have tested in the field an enumeration 
application that runs on different operating systems and on different sized devices. We are 
learning how to code once and deploy to many of these systems and devices. Staff are also 
engaged in the development of the Census Bureau Privacy Policy supporting BYOD. We have 
established an enterprise-wide Mobile Device Infrastructure Design Pattern and are actively 
working on an enterprise-wide Mobile Device Software Design Pattern. The Census Bureau is 
constantly reviewing the literature on the adoption and penetration of Smartphones and Tablets, 
and the public’s attitudes about bringing their personal technology and data plans to the 
workplace. 
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Maintaining data security is a fundamental priority in the development and maintenance of all of 
our IT systems. We are actively working on the issues identified in the GAO report. Actions 
Needed by Census Bureau to Address Weaknesses , GAO-13-63, issued in December 2012. Of 
the eleven issues identified in this report, nine are closed and the remaining two are scheduled 
for closure on September 27 and September 30. A status report along with artifacts supporting 
the closed issues was delivered to GAO during the week of August 19, 2013. A separate limited 
use report, Actions Needed by Census Bureau to Address Weaknesses, GAO- 1 3-62SU, contained 
more detailed observations, which the Census Bureau is also addressing. The Census Bureau has 
developed and assigned formal Plans of Actions and Milestones (POA&Ms). These POA&Ms 
are being tracked by the Office of Information Security (OIS) and the status is reported regularly 
to the Census Bureau CIO and the executive leadership through internal Balanced Scorecard 
reports and briefings. These activities are on track and the Census Bureau has made 
improvement of its IT security program and infrastructure a priority. 

As I close, I would like to reflect on the experience of the last several budget cycles. The Census 
Bureau is adjusting its planning to meet the requirements of reduced funding, and at the same 
time carrying out essential planning work. These challenges are inspiring the Census Bureau to 
innovate, and seek out new technologies and methods. However, budget uncertainty is also 
causing significant concerns for the 2020 Census program as we enter that period during which it 
is crucial to conduct tests so that we can begin applying new technologies and methods to the 
census operations. We have already delayed planned research and testing activities to later 
years, and this has resulted in eliminating or postponing field tests planned for FY 2013 until 
2014. This means the schedule has tightened for developing, testing, and implementing systems 
and programs for the actual 2020 Census, which significantly increases the risk the Census 
Bureau will not be able to incorporate major innovations and make departures from an outdated 
traditional census design. 

The budget request for FY 2014 includes an increase of $150.7 million from the FY 2013 
appropriation level post-sequestration for the 2020 Census, which the Census Bureau will need 
to support four field tests and other research and testing efforts to effectively develop the new 
enumeration methods, new field operation processes, more cost-effective IT systems, and the 
geospatial initiative discussed in this testimony. This work in FY 2014 is critical to meet our 
schedule to produce and analyze data in time to define requirements and develop systems for a 
large integration test scheduled for April 1, 2015. The tests are our final opportunity to generate 
the evidence necessary to make key design decisions related to the cost savings innovations 
planned for the 2020 Census. FY 2014 and FY 2015 represent an extremely crucial period in the 
2020 census planning and development cycle. In FY 2016, we must begin developing major 
systems for the 2020 Census. We cannot further delay the critical research that will help us 
make key design decisions for those systems. Our preparations for this effort over the next two 
years are of the highest priority. To meet these challenges will require the best efforts of the 
Census Bureau. We are looking forward to working with the Congress for support to meet the 
challenges successfully. 

Thank you and I look forward to answering your questions. 
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Mr. Farenthold. Before we go on to Mr. Goldenkoff, I see the 
gentlelady from New York, Ms. Maloney, has joined us. She is not 
officially a member of this subcommittee, so at this point, I’d like 
to ask unanimous consent that she be authorized to participate in 
this hearing. Without objection, so ordered. 

We do have two other speakers at the table. It’s my under- 
standing that on behalf of the GAO, Mr. Goldenkoff will speak and 
Ms. Cha is here because they realized some of us up here are tech 
geeks and might want to get a little more into the weeds than 
might otherwise happen. So at this point we’ll — we’ll recognize 
Goldenkoff from the GAO. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT GOLDENKOFF 

Mr. Goldenkoff. Thank you. Chairman Farenthold, Ranking 
Member Lynch, and members of the subcommittee, I appreciate the 
opportunity to be here today to discuss the progress the Census 
Bureau is making in controlling the cost of the 2020 enumeration. 

As you well know, the fundamental challenge facing the Census 
Bureau is how to cost-effectively count a population that is growing 
steadily larger, more diverse, increasingly difficult to find, and less 
willing to participate in the decennial. 

The cost of counting each housing unit is no longer fiscally sus- 
tainable. In 2010 dollars, the Bureau spent around $16 to enu- 
merate each housing unit in 1970, compared to $98 in 2010. Much 
like running up a down escalator, with each decade, the Bureau 
has had to invest substantially more resources simply to match the 
results of previous enumerations. 

In our past work, we noted that to control costs while maintain- 
ing accuracy, actions were needed in at least three areas: first, the 
Bureau needs to transform itself into a high performing organiza- 
tion; second, the Bureau needs to re-engineer key Census-taking 
operations; and, third, the Bureau needs to strengthen its IT man- 
agement and security practices. 

Joining me this morning, as was already mentioned, is Carol 
Cha, director of GAO’s IT acquisition management team. And our 
remarks will focus on the status of the cost containment initiatives 
within each of those three areas. Specifically, we’ll highlight the 
progress the Bureau has made to date and what still needs to be 
done going forward. 

I would also like to take this opportunity to welcome John 
Thompson back to the Census Bureau as its newest chief executive 
and wish him every success going forward. John’s experience, both 
inside and outside the Bureau combined with the new 5-year fixed 
term of office for the Census director should help provide the exper- 
tise and continuity of leadership that will be important for keeping 
decennial preparations on track in the years ahead. 

Overall, we found that the Bureau’s plans for controlling enu- 
meration costs show promise if effectively implemented. At the 
same time, the Bureau’s plans contain a number of open questions 
that will need to be addressed for a successful head count in 2020. 
For example, in the area of organizational transformation, the Bu- 
reau has restructured its entire decennial directorate in order to 
improve collaboration and communication across its divisions, im- 
prove operational efficiencies, and instill a more innovative culture. 
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The Bureau is also developing agency-wide standards, guidance 
and tools in such areas as risk management and IT investment to 
reduce duplicative efforts across the Bureau. 

These and other actions the Bureau has taken are all important 
steps forward, however, several initiatives require additional atten- 
tion. For example, in response to our recommendations, the Bureau 
has created a cost estimation team reporting to the director and re- 
cently hired an individual to lead that group. Going forward, it will 
be important for the Bureau to finalize its cost estimating policies, 
procedures and guidance, as we have already recommended, in 
order to develop reliable cost estimates for 2020. 

With respect to re-engineering key Census-taking activities, the 
Bureau is researching a number of operational changes that may 
yield significant savings. As John already mentioned, key among 
these are using the Internet as a self-response option and replacing 
certain enumerated collected data with administrative records. 

To be sure, the new Census-taking methods the Bureau is consid- 
ering have the potential to reduce costs. As one example, the Bu- 
reau estimates that administrative records could save up to $2 bil- 
lion by reducing the need for certain labor intensive door-to-door 
visits by Census workers. However, the Bureau has never used 
these methods at the scale needed for the decennial, if at all, which 
entails a degree of operational risk; thus, as the countdown to 2020 
continues, it will be important for the Bureau to effectively design, 
test and implement these new approaches on schedule with an eye 
toward ensuring they will generate the needed cost savings, func- 
tion in concert with other Census operations, and work at the scale 
needed for the national head count. 

I will now turn to my colleague, Carol, who will discuss the Bu- 
reau’s progress in strengthening IT management and security prac- 
tices. 


STATEMENT OF CAROL CHA 

Ms. Cha. Chairman Farenthold, Ranking Member Lynch, mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, thank you for inviting us to testify today. 

The Bureau currently has a number of research and testing ac- 
tivities that are underway, and plans to use those results to select 
the IT investments to support the 2020. The technology options 
being explored collectively represent a dramatic leap from 2010 
and, thus, a greater amount of risk for the Bureau. And at this 
time, the Bureau has not yet achieved the level of institutional ma- 
turity needed to reliably bring these solutions to bear. 

Accordingly, we have recently initiated work to evaluate the sta- 
tus and plans for the various IT options, which include, as Robert 
had mentioned, the use of the Internet, a possible use of a Bring 
Your Own Device model, or BYOD, to enable enumerators to use 
their own smart phones or other mobile devices to perform field 
data collection and other activities, as well as the implementation 
of enterprise-wide IT services such as delivering Bureau-wide stor- 
age servers and communication services via the cloud to — in an ef- 
fort to improve scalability and reduce complexity. 

And while these options offer the potential for greater efficiency 
and effectiveness, that potential is dependent in large part on the 
Bureau’s having well-established IT management and security con- 
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trols. IT controls that, if effectively implemented, significantly en- 
hance the ability to deliver these solutions within cost, schedule 
and performance targets, as well as to ensure the protection of the 
information that they contain. 

Our work on the 2010 Census highlighted the mismanagement, 
major cost, schedule and performance issues associated with the ac- 
quisition of several critical IT investments. Many of these problems 
were caused by weaknesses in IT governance, requirements man- 
agement and IT workforce planning. For example, in the case of 
the FITCA handheld computers, functional requirements increased 
by thousands due in part to a lack of a robust requirements proc- 
ess. 

Additionally, our work earlier this year on the Bureau’s IT secu- 
rity posture showed that while the Bureau had taken steps to safe- 
guard the information and systems that support its mission, it had 
not effectively implemented appropriate access controls to protect 
those systems from intrusion. Accordingly, we have made numer- 
ous recommendations aimed at strengthening and improving the 
Bureau’s IT management and security capacity. 

To the Bureau’s credit, it has made measurable progress to ad- 
dress the areas of IT governance and security; however, more work 
remains. 

It will be critical for the Bureau to stay aggressive in its push 
to fully implement our remaining open recommendations. By doing 
so, the Bureau will be better positioned to deliver its planned IT 
solutions in a predictable and consistent manner and to ensure the 
adequate protection of these systems. 

In summary, on behalf of Robert and myself, the Bureau is mak- 
ing progress along a number of fronts to secure a more cost-effec- 
tive enumeration, with efforts aimed at transforming the organiza- 
tion, improving the cost-effectiveness of Census-taking methods, as 
well as strengthening its IT practices; however, a high degree of 
risk and uncertainty exists, and it will be critical for the Bureau 
to further define its roadmap for 2020 and to set clear executive- 
level decision points to improve its ability to manage those risks as 
well as achieve desired outcomes. 

In addition, your continued oversight will also remain vital to 
help ensure that the Bureau’s on path to a more efficient Census. 

Thank you, and we look forward to addressing your questions. 

[Prepared statements of Mr. Goldenkoff and Ms. Cha follow:] 
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2020 CENSUS 

Progress Report on the Census Bureau's Efforts to 
Contain Enumeration Costs 


What GAO Found 

In preparing for the 2020 Census, the U.S. Census Bureau (Bureau) has 
launched several initiatives aimed at organizational transformation, some of 
which show particular promise. For example, the Bureau is attempting to develop 
Bureau-wide, or “enterprise," standards, guidance, or tools in areas such as risk 
management and information technology (IT) investment management to reduce 
duplicative efforts across the Bureau. Although the Bureau has made progress in 
these and other areas, if the Bureau is to transform itself to better control costs 
and deliver an accurate national headcount in 2020, several areas will require 
continued oversight: cost estimation, integrated long-term planning, and 
stakeholder involvement. For example, while the Bureau has made progress with 
long-term planning by implementing some elements of GAO's recommendation 
that it develop a road map for 2020 planning, it still needs to pull together 
remaining planning elements, such as milestones for decisions and estimates of 
cost, into its roadmap. 

The Bureau is researching several key operational initiatives that may yield 
significant cost savings. However, while these initiatives have the potential to 
reduce costs, the Bureau will be employing them in ways that are new for 2020 
and thus entail some operational risk. Key among these are using the Internet as 
a self-response option, targeting only certain addresses for field verification as 
the Bureau builds its national list of addresses, and replacing enumerator- 
collected data with administrative records under certain circumstances. Bureau 
tests conducted in 201 1 showed that adding an Internet response option to the 
census could increase its overall response rate, which could save money, since 
Bureau field staff would need to visit fewer households, which is its largest and 
most costly census field operation. In addition, the Bureau has estimated that it 
could save up to $2 billion if it uses administrative records in 2020 to reduce the 
need for related costly and labor-intensive door-to-door visits by Bureau 
employees. 

Additionally, the Bureau is exploring technology options for census operations 
that collectively represent a dramatic leap from 2010. These options include the 
possible use of a “bring your own device" model to enable enumerators to use 
their own mobile devices for field data collection. Given the role of information 
technology in conducting the census, while controlling cost and protecting 
privacy, it is essential that the Bureau strengthen its ability to manage these 
investments, as well as its practices for securing the information it collects and 
disseminates. The Bureau faces several long-standing IT challenges that, if 
effectively addressed, will significantly enhance its ability to acquire these 
solutions within cost, schedule, and performance targets. For example, effective 
workforce planning is essential to ensuring organizations have the proper skills, 
abilities, and capacity for effective IT management; however, the Bureau has not 
yet finalized its IT workforce plans. Additionally, in January 2013, GAO reported 
that controls over access to the Bureau's IT systems contained deficiencies. 
Without adequate system access controls, the Bureau cannot be sure that its 
information and systems are protected from intrusion. 
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Chairman Farenthold, Ranking Member Lynch, and Members of the 
Subcommittee: 

We are pleased to participate in today’s hearing to discuss the U.S. 
Census Bureau’s (Bureau) preparations for the next enumeration. 
Although Census Day 2020 is still more than 6 years away, research and 
testing activities for the decennial have been progressing for some time, 
and the Bureau will be making key design decisions in 2014 and 2015. 
Our reviews of the 1990, 2000, and 2010 enumerations underscore the 
importance of early planning and strong and continuing congressional 
oversight to reduce the costs and risks of the national headcount as well 
as to keep the entire enterprise on track. 

At $13 billion, 201 0’s headcount was the costliest in U.S. history. Thus, 
over the next few years, the fundamental challenge facing Bureau 
leadership will be designing and implementing a census that 
simultaneously controls the cost of the enumeration while maintaining its 
accuracy. 

The basic design of the enumeration — mail out and mail back of the 
census questionnaire with in-person follow-up for nonrespondents— -has 
been in use since 1970. A key lesson learned from 2010 and earlier 
enumerations is that this design is no longer capable of cost-effectively 
counting a population that is growing steadily larger, more diverse, 
increasingly difficult to find, and reluctant to participate in the census. The 
Bureau is well aware that reforms are needed, and plans to significantly 
change the methods and technologies it uses to enumerate the 
population. However, the Bureau has never before employed many of 
these methods at the scale being considered for 2020, if at all, which 
adds a large degree of risk. Moreover, the Bureau’s past efforts to 
implement new approaches and systems have not always gone well. As 
one example, during the 2010 Census the Bureau planned to use 
handheld mobile devices to support field data collection for the census, 
including following up with nonrespondents. However, due to significant 
problems identified during testing of the devices, cost overruns, and 
schedule slippages, the Bureau decided not to use the handheld devices 
for non-response follow-up and reverted to paper-based processing, 
which increased the cost of the 2010 Census by up to $3 billion and 
significantly added to its risk as it had to switch its operations to paper- 
based operations as its backup. 

As the Bureau launched its preparations for 2020 earlier this decade, we 
noted that controlling census costs while maintaining accuracy hinged on 
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the Bureau addressing challenges in three key areas: (1) transforming the 
Bureau into a high-performing organization; (2) improving the cost- 
effectiveness of census-taking operations; and (3) strengthening 
information technology (IT) management and security practices. With this 
as backdrop, our remarks this morning will focus on the Bureau’s plans 
for 2020, paying particular attention to the status of cost-containment 
initiatives within each of these three areas. In particular we will discuss 
where the Bureau has made progress, and management challenges and 
open questions that the Bureau will need to resolve going forward. 

In summary, we found that the Bureau is progressing along a number of 
fronts to secure a more cost-effective enumeration. For example, the 
Bureau’s organizational transformation efforts, which includes efforts to 
improve its workforce in order to help the Bureau become more results 
oriented. 

At the same time, innovative enumeration methods such as the use of 
administrative records to assist with enumerating people, use of the 
Internet to collect data, and targeted address canvassing might help to 
control costs, but a number of operational uncertainties remain, such as 
ensuring privacy and information security with some of the new 
approaches. Likewise, the Bureau’s ability to effectively and efficiently 
acquire the technological solutions supporting 2020 will be largely 
dependent on having established, mature IT management controls, an 
area of long-standing concern to us. 

The information in our testimony is based on our previous reports on the 
2010 Census, as well as the Bureau's planning efforts for 2020. 1 For this 
work, among other things we analyzed key documents such as budgets, 
plans, procedures, and guidance for selected activities; and interviewed 
cognizant Bureau officials at headquarters and local census offices. In 
addition, for the work on the 2010 Census, we made on-site observations 
of key enumeration activities across the country including both urban and 
less populated areas. To obtain information on various management and 
organizational reforms that could help the Bureau become more 
accountable and results oriented, we reviewed our prior work on 
government-wide reexamination, as well as leading practices and 
attributes in the areas of IT management, organizational performance, 


’See related GAO products at the end of this statement. 
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collaboration, stewardship, and human capital. 2 More detail on our scope 
and methodology is provided in each published report that this testimony 
is based on. 

We provided the Bureau with a summary of the information included in 
this statement, and Bureau officials provided technical comments, which 
we included as appropriate. We conducted the work that this testimony is 
based on in accordance with generally accepted government auditing 
standards. Those standards require that we plan and perform the audit to 
obtain sufficient, appropriate evidence to provide a reasonable basis for 
our findings and conclusions based on our audit objectives. We believe 
that the evidence obtained provides a reasonable basis for our findings 
and conclusions based on our audit objectives. 


Background 


The decennial census is mandated by the U.S. Constitution and provides 
data that are vital to the nation. This information is used to apportion the 
seats of the U.S. House of Representatives; realign the boundaries of the 
legislative districts of each state; allocate billions of dollars in federal 
financial assistance; and provide social, demographic, and economic 
profiles of the nation’s people to guide policy decisions at each level of 
government. 

Although the complexity, cost, and importance of the census necessitate 
robust planning, recent enumerations were not planned well. Our prior 
work has found shortcomings with managing, planning, and implementing 
IT solutions in the 2000 and 2010 enumerations that led to acquisition 
problems, cost overruns, and other issues. As a result, we placed both 


2 See for example: GAO, Results-Oriented Government Practices That Can Help Enhance 
and Sustain Collaboration among Federal Agencies, GAO-06-15 (Washington, D.C.: Oct. 
21 , 2005); 21st Century Challenges: Reexamining the Base of the Federal Government, 
GAO-05-325SP (Washington, D.C.: February 2005); Information Technology Investment 
Management : A Framework for Assessing and Improving Process Maturity, GAO-04-394G 
(Washington, D.C.: March 2004); Comptroller General’s Forum, High-Performing 
Organizations: Metrics, Means, and Mechanisms for Achieving High Performance in the 
21st Century Public Management Environment, GAO-04-343SP (Washington, D.C.; Feb. 
13, 2004; and Human Capital: Key Principles for Effective Strategic Workforce Planning, 
GAO-04-39 (Washington. D.C.: Dec. 11, 2003). 
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enumerations on our list of high-risk programs. 3 For example, leading up 
to the 2010 Census, we found that the lack of skilled cost estimators for 
the 2010 Census led to unreliable life-cycle cost estimates, and some key 
operations were not tested under census-like conditions. 

As shown in figure 1 , the cost of enumerating each housing unit has 
escalated from around $16 in 1970 to around $98 in 2010, in constant 
2010 dollars (an increase of over 500 percent). At the same time, the mail 
response rate — a key indicator of a cost-effective enumeration— has 
declined from 78 percent in 1970 to 63 percent in 2010. In many ways, 
the Bureau has had to invest substantially more resources each decade 
just to try and match the results of prior enumerations. 


3 GAO, Information Technology: Significant Problems of Critical Automation Program 
Contribute to Risks Facing 2010 Census, GAO-08-550T (Washington, D.C.: Mar. 5. 2008) 
and High-Risk Series: Quick Reference Guide, GAO/HR-97-2 (Washington, D.C.: 
February 1997). 
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Figure 1: The Average Cost of Counting Each Housing Unit (in Constant 2010 
Dollars) Has Escalated Each Decade while Mail Response Rates Have Declined 

Percentage 



Year 


| j Average cost per housing untt (In constant 2010 dollars) 

■ 1 Man response rate 
Source: QAO analysis of Cantus Bureau data. 

Note: In the 2010 Census the Bureau used only a short-form questionnaire. For this statement, we 
use the 1990 and 2000 Census short-form mail response rate when comparing 1990, 2000, and 2010 
mail-back response rates. Census short-form mail response rates are unavailable for 1970 and 1980, 
so we use the overall response rate. 


Beginning in 1990, we reported that rising costs, difficulties in securing 
public participation, and other long-standing challenges required a revised 
census methodology— a view that was shared by other stakeholders. 4 
Since then, we and other organizations— including the Bureau itself — 
have stated that fundamental changes to the design, implementation, and 
management of the census must be made in order to address operational 


4 See for example, GAO, 2000 Census: Progress Made on Design, but Risks Remain, 
GAO/GGD-97-142 (Washington, D C.: July 14, 1997), and Decennial Census: Preliminary 
1990 Lessons Learned Indicate Need to Rethink Census Approach, GAO/T-GGD-90-18 
(Washington, D C.: Aug. 8, 1990). 
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and organizational challenges. 5 In response, the Bureau has stated that 
containing costs and maintaining quality will require bold innovations in 
the planning and design of the 2020 Census. The Bureau has also stated 
its goal is to conduct the 2020 Census at a lower cost per housing unit 
than the approximately $98 per housing unit cost of the 2010 Census (in 
constant 2010 dollars) while still maintaining high quality. 


The Bureau’s Plans 
for Controlling 
Enumeration Costs 
Show Promise, but 
Key Challenges Need 
to Be Addressed 

Transforming the Bureau into a The Bureau's experience with the 2010 and prior enumerations has 
High-Performing Organization shown that lack of proper planning and not following leading practices in 
key management areas can increase the costs and risks of later 
downstream operations. For example, In a self-assessment in October 
2008, the Bureau found that its organizational structure made overseeing 
a large program difficult and hampered accountability, succession 
planning, and staff development. Moreover, leading up to the 2010 
Census, we reported that internal organizational, planning, funding, and 
human capital challenges jeopardized the Bureau’s overall readiness. 

In preparing for 2020, the Bureau has launched several initiatives aimed 
at organizational transformation, some of which show particular promise if 
successfully implemented. 

• Organizational restructuring. The Bureau's organizational 

transformation took a significant step forward in July 201 1 when it 
created a 2020 Census Directorate that included the office 
responsible for the American Community Survey, supporting the 
Bureau's objective to rely on that nation-wide survey as a "test bed" 


s GAO, 2020 Census: Sustaining Current Reform Efforts Will Be Key to a More Cost- 
Effective Enumeration , GAO-12-905T {Washington, D.C.: July 18, 2012). 
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for cost saving innovations for the 2020 Census. The Bureau is 
undertaking an organizational transformation of its entire decennial 
directorate in order to improve collaboration and communication 
across its divisions, improve operational efficiencies, and instil! a 
culture that, according to the Bureau, encourages risk-taking and 
innovation without fear of reprisal. The Bureau believes such change 
is necessary so that it can more effectively control costs and 
enumerate the population for 2020. 

• Enterprise solutions. The Bureau is attempting to develop Bureau- 
wide, or “enterprise,” standards, guidance, or tools in areas such as 
risk management, project management, systems engineering, and IT 
investment management in order to reduce duplicative efforts across 
the Bureau. 

• Better workforce planning. As the Bureau reexamines how it will plan 
the 2020 Census, it is also reviewing the employee skills and 
competencies needed to make that happen, in part by a formal 
analysis comparing its needs to its in-house capabilities. 

The Bureau has made progress in these areas and others. However, they 
will require continued oversight if the Bureau is to transform itself to better 
control costs and deliver an accurate national headcount in 2020. 

Cost Estimation 

Our prior work has highlighted the need for the Bureau to develop more 
accurate and rigorous cost estimates for census operations. 6 The Bureau 
uses the life-cycle cost estimate as the starting point for the annual 
budget formulation process and, according to our Cost Estimating and 
Assessment Guide, a reliable cost-estimating process is necessary to 
ensure that cost estimates — particularly for large, complex projects like 
the 2020 Census — are comprehensive, well documented, accurate, and 
credible. 7 In January 2012, among other actions, we recommended that 
the Bureau finalize guidance, policies, and procedures for cost estimation 


6 GAO, 2010 Census: Census Bureau Should Take Acton to Improve the Credibility and 
Accuracy of Its Cost Estimate for the Decennial Census, GAO-08-554 (Washington, D C.: 
June 16, 2008). 

7 GAO, GAO Cost Estimating and Assessment Guide: Best Practices for Developing and 
Managing Capital Program Costs, GAO-09-3SP (Washington, D.C.: March 2009). 
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in accordance with best practices prior to developing the initial 2020 life- 
cycle cost estimate. 8 

In response to our recommendation, the Bureau has created a cost 
estimation team reporting to the Director. The team intended, among 
other things, to standardize guidance and training in cost estimation 
throughout the Bureau. The Bureau recently took the important step of 
hiring an individual to lead that group. However, until the Bureau finalizes 
its cost-estimating policies, procedures, and guidance, as we 
recommended, it runs the risks of developing unreliable cost estimates for 
2020 . 

Integrated Long-term Planning 

The Bureau's progress thus far with early planning is noteworthy given its 
long-standing challenges in this area. In December 2010, 9 we 
recommended that the Bureau develop a roadmap for 2020 that 
integrates performance, budget, methodological, schedule, and other 
information that would be updated as needed and posted on the Bureau’s 
website and other social media outlets. We also recommended that the 
Bureau develop a mechanism that allows for and harnesses input from 
census stakeholders and individuals. The Bureau agreed with our 
recommendations and brought together some of these elements in an 
annual fiscal year update of its “business plan,” which it issued to 
Congress in concert with its budget submissions for each of the past 2 
years. However, as the approach for 2020 takes shape, the Bureau 
needs to fully implement our recommendation to pull together remaining 
planning elements, such as milestones for decisions and estimates of 
cost into its tactical plan or roadmap. 

In addition, we recommended in November 2009 that the Bureau improve 
its use of a master activity schedule for 2020 to include levels of 
resources and take other steps that would support systematic analyses of 


8 GAO, Decennial Census: Additional Actions Could Improve the Census Bureau's Ability 
to Control Costs for the 2020 Census, GAO-12-80 (Washington, D.C.: Jan. 24, 2012). 

9 GAO, 2010 Census: Data Collection Operations Were Generally Completed as Planned, 
but Long-standing Challenges Suggest Need for Fundamental Reforms, GAO-1 1-1 93 
(Washington, D.C.: Dec. 14, 2010). 
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the risk to the schedule. 10 The Department of Commerce did not 
comment on that recommendation in its response to that report, but the 
Bureau has since developed an integrated schedule covering its early 
research and testing activity that we are reviewing as part of ongoing 
work. Implementing additional steps such as those we have 
recommended will help ensure the Bureau’s reform initiatives stay on 
track, do not lose momentum, and coalesce into a viable path toward a 
more cost-effective 2020 Census. 

Stakeholder Involvement 

Ensuring active stakeholder involvement and buy-in is critical to high- 
performing organizations. For example, over the past decade we have 
reported on the importance of congressional outreach to secure early 
agreement between the Bureau and Congress on the Bureau's 
fundamental approach for its next decennial. 11 

In response to these reports and recommendations that we made, the 
Bureau has taken several steps forward. For example, in July 2012, the 
Bureau issued a plan for 2020 Census communications and stakeholder 
engagement, describing roles and responsibilities, among other elements. 
In December 2012, the Bureau began quarterly reviews intended to 
provide internal and external census program stakeholders, including 
congressional staff, officials from the Office of Management and Budget, 
and the Department of Commerce and its Office of Inspector General, 
with a broad and timely status of planning and development projects 
thereby facilitating strategic guidance and information sharing. 12 These 
are important strides by the Bureau to ensure its research and planning 
are transparent. However, the challenge remains for the Bureau to 
identify tradeoffs among cost, quality, privacy, and security that may arise 
in the Bureau’s proposed approaches, and raise these tradeoffs with 
stakeholders. 


10 See GAO, 2 010 Census: Census Bureau Has Made Progress on Schedule and 
Operational Control Tools, but Needs to Prioritize Remaining System Requirements, 
GAO-10-59 (Washington, D.C.: Nov. 13, 2009). 

1 1 See GAO, 2020 Census: Additional Steps Are Needed to Build on Early Planning, 
GAO-12-626 (Washington, D.C.: May 17, 2012), and 2010 Census: Cost and Design 
Issues Need to be Addressed Soon, GAO-04-37 (Washington, D.C.: Jan. 15, 2004). 

12 We also attend these reviews as observers at the Bureau’s invitation. 
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Improving the Cost- 
Effectiveness of Census- 
Taking Operations 


The Bureau’s current research and testing phase represents a critical 
stage in preparing for a cost-effective 2020 Census. Bureau management 
will use the results of ongoing research and testing to shape the next 
decennial census as it determines what new operations will be a part of 
the 2020 Census design, which operations need to be revised, and how 
to mitigate remaining risks. 

The Bureau may be able to use its research initiatives during the next 
couple of years to attain significant cost savings. Key among these are 
three new operational changes being considered — using the Internet as a 
self-response option, targeting only certain addresses for field verification 
as the Bureau builds its national list of addresses, and replacing 
enumerator-collected data with administrative records under certain 
circumstances. All three initiatives have the potential to reduce costs. 
However, the Bureau will be employing them in ways that are new for 
2020, and they thus entail some operational risk. Going forward, the 
Bureau needs to ensure they will (1) produce needed cost savings, (2) 
function in concert with other census operations, and (3) work at the scale 
needed for the national headcount. 

Using the Internet to Collect Responses 

Tests conducted by the Bureau in 201 1 showed that adding an internet 
response option could increase the overall response rate for the census. 
The 201 1 test results, coupled with the increased prevalence and 
accessibility of the Internet, led Bureau officials to commit to providing an 
Internet response option for the 2020 Census. If this option can help 
achieve an overall increase in the response rate, it can save money, 
since Bureau field staff would need to visit fewer households during 
nonresponse follow-up (NRFU), which is the largest and most costly 
census field operation. 13 Furthermore, testing has shown that the cost of 
an Internet survey is low compared to a mail survey, which incurs printing 
and postage costs. Moreover, web survey responses are generally 
available more quickly and are of better quality than responses from a 
mail survey because there is no lag time, as the responses are captured 
in real time, and there are reminders to prompt the respondent if a 
question is unanswered. Quicker and more complete responses can also 


13 During NRFU the Bureau sends enumerators to collect data from households that did 
not mail back their census forms. NRFU procedures instruct enumerators to make up to 
six attempts to contact a household. The 2010 Census NRFU operation cost $1.6 billion. 
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help reduce the amount of time and money spent on following up on late 
or incomplete census forms. 

Targeting Address Canvassing 

In the 2010 and earlier censuses, the Bureau mounted a full address 
canvassing operation, where field staff travelled virtually every road in the 
country to update the Master Address File (MAF) and the associated 
mapping database called TIGER (Topologically Integrated Geographic 
Encoding and Referencing). This labor-intensive effort was one of the 
more expensive components of the 2010 Census. It required 140,000 
temporary workers to verify 145 million addresses (by going door-to-door) 
at a cost of $444 million, or 3 percent of the $13 billion total cost of the 
2010 Census. For the 2020 Census the Bureau would like to reduce 
workload and cost by targeting the address canvassing operation to areas 
most in need of updating. 

Administrative Records 

Administrative records are a growing source of information on individuals 
and households. The Bureau has estimated that it could save up to $2 
billion if it uses administrative records to reduce the need in 2020 for 
certain costly and labor-intensive door-to-door visits by Bureau 
employees, such as collecting data in person from nonrespondents, 
supporting quality control, or helping to evaluate the quality of the 
census. 14 For purposes of the decennial census, the Bureau is 
considering administrative records from government agencies, including 
tax data and Medicare records, 15 as well as commercial sources to 
identify persons associated with a particular household address. During 
the 2010 Census, the Bureau made limited use of administrative records. 
For example, the Bureau used U.S. Postal Service files to update its 
address list, and it used federal agency records (such as those from the 
Department of Defense) to count military and federal civilian employees 
stationed outside of the United States. 


14 The amount of and quality of administrative records the Bureau is able to collect will 
affect the amount of cost savings it is able to realize. 

15 The Bureau's access to and use of administrative records is governed by agency- 
specific statutes. For example, the Bureau has access to tax data under 26 U.S.C. § 
6103(J)<1) “for the purpose of, but only to the extent necessary in, the structuring of 
censuses ... and conducting related statistical activities.” 
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Depending on the results of ongoing research, Bureau officials plan to 
build a composite of quality administrative records from various sources 
(i.e., federal agencies, state and local governments, and commercial 
sources) that it can use to reduce or replace costly field work. Successful 
use of such a database presents challenges the Bureau will need to 
address. For example, as we reported in 2012, while the Bureau has 
access to some federally collected data, it does not have access to all of 
the federally collected administrative data that could potentially help it 
reduce the cost of the 2020 Census. 16 Further increasing the Bureau’s 
access to records may involve negotiations with states or other federal 
agencies, potential statutory changes, and discussions of personal 
privacy protections, and most likely it would be a time-consuming 
process. In addition, the use of administrative records may present 
difficult decisions about tradeoffs between cost and quality, which the 
Bureau is actively researching to inform. 

Strengthening IT Management Additionally, the Bureau is exploring technology options for census 

and Security Practices operations that collectively represent a dramatic leap from 2010. These 

options include the possible use of a “bring your own device” model to 
enable enumerators to use their own mobile devices for field data 
collection. Given the role of information technology in conducting the 
census, while controlling costs and protecting privacy, it is essential that 
the Bureau strengthen its ability to manage these investments, as well as 
its practices for securing the information it collects and disseminates. The 
following represent long-standing IT challenges that, if effectively 
addressed, will significantly enhance the Bureau’s ability to acquire these 
solutions within cost, schedule, and performance targets. 

IT Governance 

The Bureau lacks a sufficiently mature IT governance process to ensure 
that its investments are properly controlled and monitored. Implementing 
a governance framework and system development methodology are 
challenging tasks that can be aided by having robust implementation 
plans. Such a plan is instrumental in helping agencies coordinate and 
guide improvement efforts. In September 201 2, 17 we reported that while 


16 GAO, 2020 Census: Initial Research Milestones Generally Met but Plans Needed to 
Mitigate Highest Risks, GAO-13-53 (Washington, D.C.: Nov. 7, 2012). 

17 GAO, Information Technology: Census Bureau Needs to Implement Key Management 
Practices, GAO-12-915 (Washington, D.C.: Sept. 18, 2012). 
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the Bureau developed the Enterprise Investment Management Plan, 
which was to be applied to all investments, the plan was still a draft 
document and had key gaps. Specifically, the plan did not contain 
guidelines for the membership of investment review boards or the 
frequency of board meetings, and it omitted cost and schedule 
performance thresholds for escalating issues to higher-level boards. 
Accordingly, we made recommendations to address these weaknesses. 
The Bureau agreed, and in response to our recommendations, in June 
2013, program officials provided us with an updated plan, which was 
finalized on September 28, 2012. However, while the plan now states that 
investment review boards should meet at least monthly, the plan does not 
specify thresholds for escalating cost, risk, or impact issues. The Bureau 
needs to take action in this key area as we previously recommended to 
ensure that its senior executives have adequate insight into project health 
to make timely decisions. 

Requirements Management 

Proper requirements management remains a long-standing challenge for 
the Bureau. The Software Engineering Institute states that a disciplined 
process for developing and managing requirements can help reduce the 
risks of developing or acquiring a system. Unfortunately, the Bureau has 
had difficulties with this in the past, as illustrated by the problems it had in 
managing requirements during the 2010 census, which were largely 
responsible for the Bureau’s abandonment of its handheld enumeration 
devices and increased the cost of the census by up to $3 billion. In 
September 2012, 18 we reported that the IT and 2020 Census directorates 
had independently drafted new requirements, instead of developing a 
Bureau-wide requirements management plan, despite our prior 
recommendation. To address the Bureau’s recurring weaknesses in 
requirements management, we therefore recommended that it establish 
and implement a consistent requirements development and management 
process across the Bureau. Bureau officials agreed with the 
recommendation and in response, in August 2013, program officials 
stated that they began using a new life-cycle management tool to manage 
requirements Bureau-wide. While this is a good start, it remains to be 
seen whether the Bureau will fully implement the new tool and 
institutionalize the requirements management process. Until the Bureau 


1S GA0-12-915. 
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fully implements our recommendation to establish a consistent 
requirements development and management process across the Bureau 
that has clear guidance for developing requirements at the strategic 
mission, business, and project levels and is integrated with its new 
system development methodology, it will not have assurance that the IT 
systems delivered for 2020 will actually meet user needs. 

IT Workforce Planning 

As discussed earlier in this statement, effective workforce planning is 
essential to ensure organizations have the proper skills, abilities, and 
capacity for effective management. The Bureau has not yet finalized its IT 
workforce plans. In 2012, we reported that the Bureau had taken limited 
steps to develop IT human capital practices, such as inventorying critical 
competencies among its IT staff. 19 Yet many key steps remained to be 
implemented. In particular, the Bureau had not developed a Bureau-wide 
IT workforce plan, identified gaps in mission-critical IT occupations, skills, 
and competencies, or developed strategies to address gaps. Accordingly, 
we recommended that the Bureau establish a repeatable process for 
performing IT skills assessments and gap analyses that can be 
implemented in a timely manner. The Bureau agreed with the 
recommendation, and in response, in June 2013, Bureau officials stated 
that they plan to complete a skills and needs assessment for the Bureau’s 
IT workforce by the end of this month. Officials also reported that they 
have a workforce planning team that has developed a strategic workforce 
planning process and implementation plan. While the Bureau has taken 
certain steps to improve its IT workforce planning processes, going 
forward it will be important for it to fully establish a repeatable process for 
performing skills assessments and gap analyses, as we recommended, 
that can be implemented in a timely manner and better enable managers 
to address any skills gaps in preparation for the 2020 Census. 

IT System Security 

Critical to the Bureau’s ability to perform its data collection and analysis 
duties are its information systems and the protection of the information 
they contain. A data breach could result in the public's loss of confidence 
in the Bureau, thus affecting its ability to collect census data. Access 


19 GAO-12-915. 
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controls are designed and implemented to ensure the reliability of an 
agency's computerized information. 20 Access controls that are intended to 
prevent, limit, and detect unauthorized access to computing resources, 
programs, information, and facilities, are referred to as logical and 
physical access controls. Inadequate design or implementation of access 
controls increases the risk of unauthorized disclosure, modification, and 
destruction of sensitive information and disruption of service. 

In January 201 3, we reported that the Bureau’s IT systems’ access 
controls contained certain deficiencies. 21 For example, the Bureau did not 
adequately control connectivity to key network devices and servers, 
identify and authenticate users, or limit user access rights and 
permissions to only those necessary to perform official duties. An 
underlying reason for those weaknesses was that the Bureau had not 
fully implemented a comprehensive information security program to 
ensure that controls were effectively established and maintained. 
Accordingly, we recommended that the Bureau take several actions, such 
as clearly documenting its assessment of common controls for 
information systems before granting an authorization to operate and fully 
developing an incident response plan. In response to the report, the 
Bureau indicated it would work to identify the best way to address our 
recommendations- The Bureau reported that it has efforts under way to 
address our recommendations; however, more work remains. For 
example, according to Bureau officials they have been working to better 
track assessments of their common controls as part of a new risk 
management process. They expect to complete the transition to the new 
process by the end of this month. While the Bureau has recently taken 
key steps to address its IT security weaknesses, certain steps remain. 
Having adequate controls over access to its systems, as we 
recommended, would help the Bureau to better ensure that its information 
and systems are protected from intrusion. 


20 Access controls include those related to (1 ) protection of system boundaries, (2) 
identification and authentication, (3) authorization, (4) cryptography, (5) audit and 
monitoring, and (6) physical security. 

21 GAO, Information Security : Actions Needed by Census Bureau to Address Weaknesses, 
GAO-13-63 (Washington, D.C.: Jan. 22, 2013). 
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Concluding Observations The Bureau is moving forward aiong a number of fronts to secure a more 
cost-effective 2020 enumeration. Significant research is already under 
way, and the Bureau is responding to our past recommendations. A little 
more than 6 years remains until Census Day 2020. While this might seem 
like an ample amount of time to finalize the Bureau’s planning process 
and take steps to control costs, past experience has shown that the chain 
of interrelated preparations that need to occur at specific times and in the 
right sequence leave little room for delay or missteps. 

Thus, as the Bureau’s 2020 planning and reform efforts gather 
momentum, the effectiveness of those efforts will be determined in large 
measure by the extent to which they enhance the Bureau’s ability to 
control costs, ensure quality, and adapt to future technological and 
societal changes. Likewise, Congress can hold the Bureau accountable 
for results, weigh in on key design decisions, provide the Bureau with 
resources the Congress believes are appropriate to support that design, 
and help ensure that the gains made to date stay on track. The Bureau’s 
initial preparations for 2020 are making progress. Nonetheless, continuing 
congressional oversight remains vital. 

Chairman Farenthold, Ranking Member Lynch, and Members of the 
Subcommittee, this concludes our statement today. We would be pleased 
to respond to any questions that you may have. 
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Mr. Farenthold. Thank you very much, and I’ll take the first 
stab at it, recognizing myself for 5 minutes of questioning. 

Mr. Thompson, the number we hear is $16 per household. I as- 
sume the typical suburban or urban household is not your problem 
in that dollar amount. I got my Census form in 2010, filled it out 
and mailed it back. I couldn’t have cost $16. 

Where are your high dollar problems and what — do you have any 
specific thoughts on how you address those? 

Mr. Thompson. I do, Congressman. A lot of the cost in the Cen- 
sus is built up in the infrastructure required to collect the informa- 
tion from respondents that, not like you, don’t respond and are 
very difficult to get to respond. So to the degree that we can reduce 
that infrastructure by using some of the operations research meth- 
ods, by using administrative records, as you suggested before, 
that’s where we’re going to really reduce the cost, and then we can 
apply some additional methods to make the way that the inter- 
viewers work more efficient and effective. 

Mr. Farenthold. Now, is the $16 a current number, or wasn’t 
2010 substantially higher than that? Do you know? 

Mr. Thompson. My good colleague here, who estimated the cost, 
said it was much higher. 

Mr. Goldenkoff. It was $100. 

Mr. Thompson. Yeah. 

Mr. Goldenkoff. About $98 per housing unit. 

Mr. Farenthold. So it’s close to $100 in — on the last Census, 
when historically it’s been more like 16. 

Mr. Goldenkoff. Yes. That’s the average overall, but it’s been 
going up every single decade. 

Mr. Farenthold. Okay. Is your microphone on? 

Mr. Goldenkoff. Sorry. It was $100 on average per housing 
unit in 2010, and I think that was up from around $70 per housing 
unit in — in 2000. 

Mr. Farenthold. Okay. All right. Let’s talk — you’re talking a lit- 
tle bit about technology. I’m happy to wee you brought a laptop, 
Mr. Thompson. Maybe you’re atypical of a government that doesn’t 
seem to be able to compute its way out of a paper bag. 

You’re talking about a cloud-based system. Are you developing 
your own cloud-based system or are you outsourcing to a private 
company that has an existing cloud infrastructure? 

Mr. Thompson. Right now we are building our own cloud system, 
but we are in consultation with private sector experts to build that. 
We have to — right now we have to build our own, because we be- 
lieve that is the best way to maintain the security of the Census 
information. 

Mr. Farenthold. In that case, so that brings up my next ques- 
tion, actually, with respect to security. As you talk about using 
other records that the government has to ease your job, that cre- 
ates a level of information sharing between — between agencies and 
the obvious technical and privacy associate — issues associated with 
that. In light of the information that is leaking out from Mr. 
Snowden at the NSA, how — are we opening a can of worms there 
with respect to privacy that we need to be worried about, and do 
you feel you can access that data from other agencies without spe- 
cific congressional authorization? 
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Mr. Thompson. That’s — those are certainly good points. So let 
me start by saying that we are actively researching the use of ad- 
ministrative records to improve the Census. We’ll take in informa- 
tion from other agencies. We give no information back out of the 
Census Bureau. Once we have the information, we protect it inter- 
nally and nothing — nothing leaves the Bureau. 

Mr. Farenthold. Now, that’s what the NSA thought, too. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, let me also say that you mentioned secu- 
rity issues. And security is — I think is one of the most important 
issues in assuring the public that their information is confidential, 
and that’s one of the reasons I was really glad to see when I came 
on that the GAO was looking at the Bureau’s IT security. IT secu- 
rity is an ongoing challenge. 

Mr. Farenthold. I’m kind of short on time. So do you feel — do 
feel like you’re going to need congressional authorization to do 
some of this stuff, yes or no? 

Mr. Thompson. I think we’ll need the help of the Congress in 
some instances. 

Mr. Farenthold. All right. And let me go to Ms. Cha for a sec- 
ond on a technical issue. We hear a lot of discussion about needing 
to gear up now, but in terms of Internet time, if we’re looking at 
a do-it-yourself, do — how much of this work can we do now, how 
much do we have to wait until we’re a little closer because we don’t 
know what devices are going to be in vogue or what — you know, 
what new technology will be developing in that time frame? 

Ms. Cha. Mr. Chairman, thank you for the question. Well, as I 
mentioned earlier, the Bureau is undertaking a number of explor- 
atory measures to look at what technology is available. I think 
what’s important to be mindful of is that the Bureau focus on insti- 
tutionalizing those IT management and security controls at this 
time in order to be in a position to effectively deliver those solu- 
tions, whether — my understanding from Director Thompson is that 
the current plan is to start the development planning work for sys- 
tems — 

Mr. Farenthold. And do you agree with — I’m sorry. Do you 
agree with Director Thompson that an in-house system is nec- 
essary and as cost-effective as, say, outsourcing to Amazon or 
RackSpace or some company like that for the cloud services that 
already has a big infrastructure in place? 

Ms. Cha. Well, Mr. Chairman, we haven’t done the work associ- 
ated with that, so it’s hard for me to say. Once we get that infor- 
mation and get a clearer sense of this — of the roadmap that they 
intend to — to craft, we’ll be in a better position to comment. 

Mr. Farenthold. Yeah. I just worry about large capital expendi- 
tures in a high tech area that changes for a Census that is done 
once every 10 years. 

I’ve already gone a little bit over my time, so in fairness, I will 
recognize Mr. Lynch for 6 minutes and 17 seconds. 

Mr. Lynch. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I don’t think I’ll need 
that, but I do want to ask, the impact of sequestration, I realize 
that you do work over the 10-year Census period to get us to a 
point that we deliver the Census at the end of that period as accu- 
rately as possible. And I know in March of 2013, we got a letter 
from Secretary of Commerce Rebecca Blank, who warned that — she 
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was Acting Secretary, actually, but she warned that sequestration 
could, and I want to quote from her letter, she said, “it could force 
the agency to delay the economic Census,” which is the once-every- 
5-year survey that forms the basis for a wide range of economic in- 
dicators, from GDP to unemployment rates. 

Sequestration also could force the Bureau to conduct fewer field 
tests and increase their reliance on existing data, and delay evalua- 
tion programs and operational design decisions until 2015. Census 
advocates also say that the budget cuts will lead to a less-informed 
government and create a more expensive 2020 enumeration and 
endanger data that business, researchers and State and local gov- 
ernments utilize. 

So let me ask you, Director Thompson, do you agree with the ad- 
vocates that the across-the-board cuts to the Census can yield some 
damaging and negative results that can affect not only the govern- 
ment policymaking, but also economic decision-making in the pri- 
vate sector? 

Mr. Thompson. Congressman, I do agree with that. The Bureau, 
because of the limitations in 2013, had to move several tests back 
to 2014. These include testing adaptive design methodologies, 
which are statistical ways to make the non-response follow-up more 
efficient, as well as ways to minimize the number of visits that you 
would make to households, and to test administrative records and 
reducing the workloads. That’s been moved back to 2014. Also some 
of the products on the economic Census have actually been delayed. 

So 2014 is a critical year, and without adequate funding, we’d be 
forced to make decisions between what to do, what not to do. These 
would involve the tests I just mentioned; it could also involve tests 
that would allow us to reduce — to reach our goal of doing a tar- 
geted canvassing. So funding for the Census Bureau in this time 
is very critical. 

Mr. Lynch. All right. I understand it will accommodate some of 
these sequestration effects. The Bureau discussed reducing contract 
work and discussed not filling vacancies that are being created 
through attrition. Can you further describe the Bureau’s plan to 
address those type of cuts and reductions going forward? 

Mr. Thompson. Well, I could, but I think it would take a long 
time as — at the hearing. As we went over the various scenarios, it 
could 

Mr. Lynch. Well, let’s talk about the trends. 

Mr. Thompson. But — but in a general sense, as I said before, the 
big issue would be without the adequate funding, we would be in 
a position where we would be deciding what research and develop- 
ment to do for 2020 and what research and development not to do. 
And 2016 is the year — is a key year for us to begin developing the 
systems for the 2020 Census, and we would be developing those 
systems without as much information as we would use, we would 
not be building in the cost-saving methods that we would. So that 
we’re putting the program more and more at risk by pushing 
things further into the decade. 

Mr. Lynch. Let me ask you, I know from my own experience that 
especially with phone lines, you know, fewer and fewer people have 
phone lines, and I know that you — the traditional way has been to, 
you know, call in, follow up and — but now place is less important, 
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but no one — you know, we have one because we just don’t get rid 
of it, but a lot of people don’t have phone lines anymore and so 
place, address is less important to the American consumer. 

Are you having — are you having trouble with that or have you 
developed a — a way of dealing with that that doesn’t reduce your 
accuracy in terms of tracking people? 

Mr. Thompson. Yeah. This is — this is another topic we could talk 
about for a long time, because I used to deal with this with my pre- 
vious company that I worked at. We did the biggest telephone sur- 
vey for the Federal Government. 

Mr. Lynch. Were you with the CIA? 

Mr. Thompson. No. This was the scientific survey. I’m sorry. 

Mr. Lynch. Oh, okay. 

Mr. Thompson. And — but these — these are — these are — these are 
really, really important issues, because cell phones, as you say, are 
not address-based, so you have to do more probing interviews to de- 
termine where a residence is. And there are ways you can do this. 
They’re more expensive. You also can’t use auto dialing techniques 
to call cell phones, because they’re protected under various acts, so 
that makes it more expensive, too, but — but there — there — there’s 
methodology to deal with it; it’s just more expensive and more 
time-consuming, and the response for dialing cell phones is lower 
than for land lines. 

Mr. Lynch. Yeah. Yeah. Okay. With the remaining time, if I 
could ask representatives from GAO, do you see what the implica- 
tions could be for the Census by way of the sequestration cuts? 

Mr. Goldenkoff. Yeah. It’s — it’s the sequestration cuts them- 
selves, the — as well as uncertainty in funding that comes from a 
continuing resolution and, you know, a lot of this is congressional 
policy, so I don’t want to weigh in there, but the fact is is that the 
Census Bureau has essentially scrapped its approach, its old ap- 
proach for taking the Census, these tried and true methods, and 
it’s trying something new for 2020. 

And so past experience has shown that upfront research and 
testing, these early investments in research and testing are critical 
to stave off cost increases down the road. So to the extent that 
budget cuts and uncertainty in funding forces the Bureau to put off 
a lot of the decisions and testing into the future, it just puts the 
entire operation at risk. 

Mr. Lynch. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

Mr. Farenthold. Thank you very much. At this time we’ll recog- 
nize the vice chair, Mr. Walberg, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Walberg. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thanks to the 
panel for being here. 

Certainly around Census time, probably one of the greatest glut 
of emails, phone calls, letters, contacts we receive is about, why, 
you know, why does the Census do this to us? And specifically 
about questions. 

But let me go back to a train of questioning the chairman began 
to some degree, and that’s on the historic cost, $16 per household. 
And you’ve indicated that that has been growing consistently over 
the time, and this past being $100 per household. 

What’s the driving force behind, Mr. Thompson, the cost, as you 
see it? And then Mr. Goldenkoff, I want to ask you the same. 
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What’s the driving cost behind that consistent increase in the cost 
per household? 

Mr. Thompson. Let me take this from a couple perspectives. In 
some censuses, the 2000 Census, which I was intimately involved 
in, a big component of the increase in costs was a lack of agree- 
ment on the design until late in the game. And if you couple that — 
late in the decade. And if you couple that with the growing pres- 
sures on the Census Bureau to count everyone as accurately as 
possible, or to count them — the population very accurately, that’s 
driving the cost up. 

For the 2010 Census, looking at that, there are forces on the 
Census Bureau to provide an accurate count, the population is be- 
coming much more diverse, and the big problem is, at least in my 
view, was that the Bureau was using methods to do this, to try to 
produce this count, that were essentially generated in 1970, and 
it’s — and as — as Mr. Goldenkoff said, as previous Director Grove 
says, those methods are unsustainable for taking censuses in the 
future. 

So it’s a combination of the population becoming much more com- 
plex, much more diverse, pressures on the Census Bureau to 
produce extremely accurate data, and using methods that are no 
longer up to the task. 

Mr. Walberg. Mr. Goldenkoff, your response. 

Mr. Goldenkoff. Those were all accurate statements and things 
that GAO has said in years past. Basically as the population has 
become more diverse, the Census Bureau has to conduct more oper- 
ations to ensure everyone is counted accurately. You have people 
living in basements and converted attics and in sheds in backyards, 
people living in cars. If everybody filled out their Census form 
when they received it, we could probably — the Census Bureau 
could do a very cost-effective Census, but of course they don’t, and 
it’s the field operations, it’s the constant follow-up operation, a lot 
of redundant operations that are needed that if you don’t catch 
someone in one operation, you’ll get them in a second operation or 
a third or a fourth. 

So everything that John has said is true, but I’ll add one more 
aspect to this. It’s all well and good to have these redundant oper- 
ations, but what I think the Bureau needs to do a better job of is 
determining the return on investment of each one of those Census- 
taking operations. For example, to develop an accurate address list, 
something in the neighborhood of around a dozen separate oper- 
ations were used. Some of those add accuracy, some of those actu- 
ally may create more noise. 

Mr. Walberg. Could the — just jumping in there. With the lists 
and maps as well, would the private sector be able to accomplish 
an assist for us at a far more accurate and reduced cost simply be- 
cause we know there are lists out there? I mean 

Mr. Goldenkoff. Well, yes and no. I mean, first of all, probably 
the most accurate lists in terms of where mailboxes are located 
comes from the Postal Service, and the Bureau is already using 
that. 

Where the challenge comes in is the people who live in unconven- 
tional housing units, and that’s where some amount of address — 
where the address canvassing comes in where the Bureau goes 
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door to door looking for clues that people might be living in a base- 
ment or in an attic or in the shed in the backyard or possibly in 
the car. There are homeless people out there. People are very mo- 
bile. So it’s really not clear if the private sector has a better ad- 
dress list. 

Mr. Walberg. Are we asking too much, our questioning process. 
Are we obtaining a greater amount of information than really is re- 
quired? Is that part of the cost? 

Mr. Goldenkoff. Well — go ahead. 

Mr. Walberg. Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson. I — well, I believe that the information we collect 
on the decennial Census is extremely critical, and I could go over 
the uses of it. It’s used for basically enforcing civil rights. It’s used 
for redistricting purposes. 

I will also say that we provide that information, the topics in the 
7 year to the Congress, and then we provide the actual questions 
in the 8 year to make sure that we are in agreement with the Con- 
gress before we take the Census on the — on the content of it. 

Mr. Walberg. Well, I guess that — that’s — that’s, again, a great 
concern of my constituents and many people, that we are commit- 
ting acts of intrusion beyond what seems to be necessary to people. 
And, of course, when we’re talking about costs, I think it’s a ques- 
tion that ought to be addressed as well. Are we collecting abso- 
lutely necessary information, are we going overboard in certain 
cases, and are we providing information that actually gives help? 

So I see my time has expired. I yield back. 

Mr. Farenthold. Thank you very much. We’ll now go to Ms. 
Maloney for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you very much. And congratulations Mr. 
Thompson, on your new role as Director of the Census Bureau. I 
was very pleased to have sent a letter supporting your nomination 
during Senate confirmations, and I was very pleased that Congress 
last year passed legislation that included a provision that I had au- 
thored under separate legislation for a long time that makes the 
director of the Census a presidential term appointment of 5 years, 
subject to the confirmation of the Senate, and this is very impor- 
tant, so that the director is tied to the needs of the Census and not 
to an election calendar. 

And I agree with your testimony today that credible, objective 
and timely data on population growth is fundamental to a democ- 
racy, incredibly important for fair representation and fair distribu- 
tion of hundreds of billions of dollars in Federal aid. 

And your testimony today on the escalating cost, now up to 
roughly $100 a survey, I’m really pleased to hear that you’re look- 
ing at new initiatives to cut those costs, including using the Inter- 
net as a self-response option and replacing the door-to-door collec- 
tion with administrative records under certain circumstances. 

But relying on the Internet, it potentially could save a great deal 
of money, but not everyone has access to an Internet or — and peo- 
ple don’t know how to use it, particularly the elderly and certain 
populations. So is there a risk of an undercount in specific popu- 
lations as we rely or move to relying on an Internet response? 

Mr. Thompson. Well, Congresswoman, you’re hitting a very im- 
portant point in terms of how we have to take the Census in the 
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United States; that is, there’s no one method that will be the right 
method for each segment of our diverse population. The Internet is 
a — is a vehicle that can be used to enumerate a large part of our 
population, in my opinion, and it will save — it will result in a lot 
of resource savings. That doesn’t mean we’re going to do away with 
the mail for everyone, or we’re going to not have to go visit them 
and talk to them with interviewers that speak in language or var- 
ious other methods, but we have to realize that if we can make sav- 
ings in one area, we can use those savings to target methods to 
make sure that every part of our diverse population is counted. 

Mrs. Maloney. And what’s the update on these operations? Are 
you — do you have a lesson plan or a plan of how you’re going to 
use the Internet that’s been produced and are you putting that into 
effect, or where does it stand? 

Mr. Thompson. So right now we are in the process of doing re- 
search on a small scale that’s aimed at how we can motivate our 
response to the Internet. We’re looking at some various other op- 
tions, which would include a pre-registration so people might sign 
up in advance to do the Census, but we’re — we’re in the beginning 
stages of doing that work, and that’s what we really need to — we 
need to focus on that if we’re going to be able — and get the funding 
to do it. 

Mrs. Maloney. Okay. Can you elaborate on your testimony on 
the $2 billion projected savings if you use administrative records in 
2020 to reduce the door to door? And exactly how would that work? 
And certainly saving money is necessary, but — but are there risks 
to increasing your reliance on administrative records, and what can 
you do about these records, and what particular types of records 
would the Bureau seek? Who would have access to these records, 
and what type of information would the Bureau seek to verify on 
relying on administrative records? 

Mr. Thompson. Well, I think the 2 billion figure was mentioned 
by Robert, and I need to get straight with him on exactly where 
it came from, but — but I would — I would stipulate that there are 
significant savings to be realized by using administrative records. 
And the Census Bureau has used — we have used administrative 
records before on a small scale, as was noted, we’ve used Postal 
Service records, we’ve used military records to count the military 
overseas. And the Secretary of Commerce has really broad discre- 
tion in acquiring administrate records working with other agencies. 

The big thing is — one of the big things is deciding on some issues 
as to would you use administrative records in lieu of at least trying 
one contact on non-response follow-up? That’s something that we 
need to talk about, need to really understand and get widespread 
buy-in on as to whether that — that would be acceptable. That 
would probably offer the greatest savings. There are other options 
for using administrative records. 

I will — I will say that when the Census Bureau gets records from 
anywhere, the Postal Service, any source of administrative records, 
we keep those records confidential. We do not give information 
back out of the Census Bureau. In fact, within the Census Bureau, 
only those individuals that need to actually access the records have 
access to them, and we — to the extent we can, we take identifying 
information off of the records. 
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We have used records in our research so far from a variety of 
sources, from HUD, from Social Security, the Indian Health Serv- 
ice, the CMS. We — we are looking to really work with the Congress 
to get endorsement that this is the right methodology, that there 
is support for this methodology throughout the decade. 

Mr. Farenthold. Thank you very much. We’ll now go to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. This — being new to — 
from this position, looking at this the first time as I’ve started 
digging into this with my committee in the committee side, but also 
my staff, this is an interesting area that often gets overlooked with 
all the headlines and everything else in the world. And as I — as I 
made a statement during all this, I said a lot of times the big stuff 
will take care of the big stuff, but it’s the things like this that real- 
ly matter to people, because it’s amazing how many questions we 
get on this and how many issues, and especially from a cost per- 
spective. 

I want to ask some questions that sort of — are not random, but 
sort of rapid fire, and then some just from my own case. Mr. 
Goldenkoff, you had said that people are less willing to participate. 
I’m going to come back to that statement here in just a moment, 
but I have a question that I just haven’t found. What is the percent 
of non-response follow-up? What is — what is the percent of those 
who — Ms. Cha, anybody who wants to answer this real quickly. 

Mr. Goldenkoff. In 2010, it was — the response rate was in the 
low 60 percent, I believe. 

Mr. Collins. So 60 percent did it the normal, proper way. They 
get the envelope in the mail, they respond, they turn it back in 
and 

Mr. Goldenkoff. Exactly. It was like 60-plus. Something like 
63. 

Mr. Thompson. You have a nice chart in your — in your prepared 
statement. 

Mr. Goldenkoff. Yeah, I do. 

Mr. Collins. And I may — I may just be missing the number. Out 
of curiosity, I’ve asked. 

Mr. Goldenkoff. 63. 

Mr. Collins. Just curious. And — because the question was just 
raised on the Internet. What is the highest percentage of demo- 
graphics that actually turned it in the proper way? 

Mr. Goldenkoff. I 

Mr. Collins. Age demographics. 

Mr. Thompson. So the characteristics of those that don’t return 
the questionnaires 

Mr. Collins. No. I want to know the ones that do. 

Mr. Thompson. That don’t return the questionnaire, tend to be 
more minority, more 

Mr. Collins. No, no. I want to know those who do. 

Mr. Thompson. They tend to be more non-minority, more owner 
than 

Mr. Collins. Elderly? Senior adult, 45 and over? 55 and over? 
65 and over? Because I have — I have a purpose of the question. I’m 
not trying to lead you 

Mr. Thompson. No, no, no, no. 
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Mr. Collins. — a rabbit hole here. 

Mr. Thompson. I believe — I believe in the research that I — that 
I’ve done that the elderly do respond at a higher rate than — than — 
than the young. That 

Mr. Collins. Because one of the concerns is if we use the Inter- 
net, the elderly will be, you know, disenfranchised, then we’ll — 
then we’re turning it on the proper way and they’re going — they 
tend to be more responsive to this. And — and that’s why — I’m not 
trying be tricky. I was just trying to — you know, as we look at the 
honest answers here and looking at it as we go forward. 

Mr. Goldenkoff. The Internet is just an additional method, it’s 
not that the other methods are being tossed. It’s just one more 
method that people can use. 

Mr. Collins. But many times 

Mr. Goldenkoff. It’s another option. 

Mr. Collins. But many times when this conversation comes up, 
we throw — this comes up in a lot of other areas that we’re under- 
counting, we’re doing these kind of things based on — and so I just 
wanted to get that out there. 

I want to follow up also — I wish I had far more time than this, 
but we’ll get into, I’m sure, more 

Mr. Farenthold. The second round. 

Mr. Collins. Mr. Chairman, we’ll get this. I want to go back to 
the one that we get a lot, and it’s balancing privacy and effective- 
ness. And especially in the ACS, this is where we get a lot of ques- 
tions. And I follow up on the — Congressman Walberg’s questions as 
well. Are we asking, you know, too much? And I think — well, I’m 
interested in what you said, that you’re going to bring the ques- 
tions to Congress. Do we see these? Does that come in the form of 
legislation or is that just merely informational? 

Mr. Thompson. We submit the questions to the Congress. It’s — 
if the Congress wants to take action, they would have to enact leg- 
islation. 

Mr. Collins. Okay. So you’re just bringing this for informational 
purposes, and if there — if there was need to be changed, then — 
okay. Thank you for that. 

Mr. Goldenkoff. Mr. Collins, on the ACS, those questions at 
least initially, you know, it evolved from the Census long form. 
They were — they were tied to legislation. 

Mr. Collins. Oh, I get it. But mostly we’re not using the long 
form anymore, we’re using the short form, we’re taking it more, 
you know, frequently. And these are questions that come in, and 
then, of course, you get into the, as you said earlier, less willing 
to participate, and especially in this environment that we’re cur- 
rently in, which will probably get not a lot better as far as people 
trusting the government and trusting the information to be held. 
These are the kind of questions we get in our office all the time. 

And, you know, one of the issues that, you know — you know, 
given the public’s increased skepticism here, I think we’ve got to 
do a better job of how we, you know, ask the questions and are we 
properly asking, and then also doing away or de-emphasizing, be- 
cause I’ve looked into this, there’s been one prosecution for not 
turning in your Census data, yet we have it on there and it is in 
law and I understand that, and the threat is if you don’t turn this 
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in, we’re going to prosecute you. I think a little less emphasis on 
that when people call, it would probably help a great deal, because 
the next thing they do is they call my office and say, I’m not send- 
ing this stuff in. They don’t need to know this. Are they going to 
prosecute me? 

So maybe more of a follow-up than anything else. The questions 
that come from there, however, as we do this, the ability to save 
money, the ability to look at this, I am very concerned, as the 
chairman is, that we’re developing software, we’re developing the 
platform process now that could really be outdated in 6 to 7 — you 
know, 6 years, 7 years as we start again. What’s the thought proc- 
ess that went into that, not just laying groundwork, as you said, 
but I’m concerned that even the answers you get now may be out- 
dated even in 2 or 3 years. So what is being taken into account 
there? 

Ms. Cha. Well, I can’t speak on the Bureau’s behalf, but I can 
tell you that high performing organizations, what they do is they 
typically have an internal team that is tasked with looking at and 
keeping up with the key technological trends, and to anticipate and 
identify those disruptive technologies that may affect their core 
business, and then develop options for — for actually implementing 
them into their business. 

Ms. Cha. So, and that is occurring in both the Federal and the 
private sector space. So that is just one example in the Federal sec- 
tor. When you look at the Department of Transportation, they do 
have certain major programs, for example, that have a technology 
scan and assessment group that, for example, looks at technology 
options for deploying things such as connected vehicles, for exam- 
ple. So those things are occurring, but I think Director Thompson 
would be in a better position to talk about what they are doing to 
ensure that they stay abreast of the current 

Mr. Collins. Mr. Chairman, we’ll come back to that but this is 
the question because before this committee in particular, we hear 
more problems, and I think, Mr. Chairman will agree and the 
ranking member as well, we hear more concerns on IT mismanage- 
ment and expenses almost than any other thing that we do. And 
so it is really concerning to me when I say we’re going to build our 
own system. So I will refer back to the chairman and we’ll continue 
on. 

Mr. Farenthold. Thank you very much. You know the Lord 
works in mysterious ways. Mr. Collins brought up the American 
community survey. I realize this committee had a hearing on that 
last year, but oddly enough, guess what I got in the mail last 
month? Guess what phone call I got last week, very threatening 
nature, by the way, because I had not yet filled it out because I 
wanted to go through this hearing first. 

I do think at some point we’ll review that, and I expect Mr. Col- 
lins and I would love to visit with you specifically about that, and 
if we determine that everything wasn’t covered last year, we may 
jump into that again. It may be time to review what we are asking. 
And when you are asked questions like what your mortgage is, how 
much your electric bill is? I understand some of the purposes of 
these and the committees that would want them, but it’s not raised 
well to the American people, and it’s an issue that I get a lot. That 
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is obviously out of scope of this hearing. We were talking about 
costs. But I do think it remains an issue that a lot of our constitu- 
ents are concerned about. 

So let me go on with a couple of questions. We talked a little bit, 
Mr. Thompson, and actually I’m going to take this to the GAO be- 
cause this was before your time, the electronic slate program that 
was, we paid to develop custom hardware and software for the enu- 
merators last time around in 2010. It’s my understanding that that 
never really worked beyond them being able to enter their time. 
From practical purposes, they weren’t able to put a lot of data in 
that. Is that consistent with your findings or have you investigated 
the success of that at all? 

Ms. Cha. Well, in looking at the major systems that were ac- 
quired for 2010, that does seem to be consistent. So for example 
with the FITCA handheld computers which was customed devel- 
oped hardware and software, ultimately the Bureau delivered a 
half-baked solution that ran into significant cost overruns and ulti- 
mately at the end of the day required that manual workaround in 
order to meet the immutable 2010 deadline, and that ultimately led 
to a $3 billion increase to the ultimate cost. 

Mr. Farenthold. And I commend that mistake to you, Mr. 
Thompson and Ms. Cha as a consideration with respect to really 
something cloud-based and less done in house. Computer tech- 
nology doesn’t have a 10-year life span. Technology changes so 
quickly that you really are potentially buying a computer system 
that will be used for one Census when maybe renting something 
through a cloud service might be worth looking at. 

You talked a little bit about statistical methodology. There is no 
proposal in your statistical methodology that does away with we’re 
going to try to count everyone. We’re not going to make assump- 
tions like when somebody does a phone poll of X number of likely 
voters, they extrapolate the whole country. We really are going to 
try to do what the Constitution requires, is that correct? 

Mr. Thompson. Yeah, exactly, Congressman. I was very clear in 
my confirmation hearing about that is that that is not a technique 
that I think is appropriate for taking the decennial Census. 

Mr. Farenthold. And then with respect, you also talked about 
changing methodology with respect to how you get hold of non- 
responders. What do you see as your number one or number two 
failures in areas and how do you — groups meet, bridge, you know, 
people who live in cars or undocumented residents, where are your 
big failures and what are your top one or two ideas for addressing 
that? 

Mr. Thompson. So our research has showed that the people that 
are less likely to be counted or harder to count tend to be minority, 
they tend to be highly mobile, they tend to be maybe more renters 
and in unusual living situations. So the effort has to be — and they 
are and it is more expensive to count those individuals. So my goal 
is to find ways to count a, the big part of the population which is 
relatively easier to count, a lot more cost effectively, thereby free- 
ing up resources that we can then target to counting. 

Mr. Farenthold. At some point, I would like to get from you, 
and if you could maybe do that in writing based on time consider- 
ations, what you consider to be your top five counting problems and 
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your top five proposed solutions, and they may not necessarily jibe. 
It is kind of the 80/20 rule you might be able to, your solutions 
might be for a problem that is a little further down the line, but 
it is an easier solution. But I want to see what your biggies are. 
And can you tell me a little about, you’re spending a lot of time 
and effort on geospatial data, there is a lot of that already out 
there and it doesn’t change that much, obviously you get new 
houses built, but they don’t move, and at what point are we doing 
something that there is no longer a need for but there is such a 
marketplace for with GPS’s in everybody’s cars and the prevalence 
of Google Maps, at what point is this geospatial data collected and 
maintained by the government a worthwhile deal or something 
that the private sector has taken it over, we have ceded it and it 
is done. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, you are talking about something that is 
very dear to my heart in terms of targeted canvassing. That is we 
don’t have to build everything. We can buy it, we can get it off the 
Internet, we can work with private companies. We don’t have to do 
it all ourselves and that is why it’s exciting now to look to foreign 
partnerships with the private sector to get information that will — 
I’m stumbling and I’m sorry — that will allow us to not have to can- 
vass all of the country. 

Mr. Farknthold. And finally, I hope Mr. Lynch will explore 
some of the postal, he mentioned in his opening statement, the pos- 
sibility nobody knows the area better than the postal worker who 
walks it every day. I think there is a huge opportunity for that. 
Understanding that postal workers are paid a lot more than Cen- 
sus workers, so we’ve got to factor that into the costwise equation. 
But I know Mr. Lynch brought it up. If he doesn’t ask the question 
I will. 

And then finally my last question is, you mentioned the need for 
Congressional action with respect to possibly authorizing sharing of 
data, and Mr. Collins brought up the possibility of amending the 
questions both on the short form Census and the American Com- 
munity Survey. 

The sooner we do that the better I think in your preparing. 

At some point, could you also let us, send a letter to this com- 
mittee with some of the changes that you think you would like to 
see in legislation? Because we actually probably move slower than 
you do. 

With that, I will recognize Mr. Lynch for a second round of ques- 
tioning. 

Mr. Lynch. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will follow up on that 
point. Back in September, 2011, GAO recommended that the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and the United States Postal Service consider 
a couple of things: One, expanding their current collaborative ef- 
forts to include recruiting mail carriers or retired mail carriers for 
the 2020 Census. And the second thing that they talked about was 
assessing whether strategies can be developed to reduce undeliver- 
able as addressed mail in the Census. 

So, Mr. Goldenkoff, you want to take a crack at this and just see 
where we are, what those — I did read the GAO reports but I want 
to get this on the record. Where are we with those efforts of col- 
laboration? 
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Mr. Goldenkoff. Well they are ongoing it is my understanding 
as was already mentioned, the partnerships that the Bureau wants 
to form for the geospatial data, the GSSI which will allow for a 
rolling updating of the address list throughout the decade, instead 
of doing it in the 2 years before the Census basically taking one 
large bite all at once, do it in smaller increments, and that will be 
very helpful for targeted address canvassing. There are other op- 
portunities for collaboration with the Postal Service that the Bu- 
reau will need to explore, particularly as it gets several year down 
the road. 

For example, of the roughly 600,000 enumerators that were hired 
to do nonresponse follow-up, only 2,400 were postal workers. And 
if the Bureau had perhaps done a more targeted approach to actu- 
ally, a targeted recruitment of postal workers they could have got- 
ten a lot more. And as you said, these are people who know the 
neighborhoods, they know how to deliver stuff. This is what they 
do for a living. They know the complexities of the different neigh- 
borhoods. They already have the background checks done. So that’s 
an option there as well. 

Use of postal facilities that the Postal Service doesn’t need, the 
Postal Service has a lot of extra space. Perhaps the Census Bureau 
can use some of those for their local Census office. There might be 
some opportunities there as well. 

Mr. Lynch. Right. I know that in the GAO report that I read, 
it had a dollar figure of $41 an hour for an urban postal worker — 
excuse me, an urban mail carrier, a letter carrier, and I think it 
was $34 for a rural letter carrier. But the retirees, obviously, would 
be a lesser cost. They’ve already got their pension, they’ve already 
got retiree health benefits. I’m just curious if, you know, in look- 
ing — the Postal Service has already put out several early retire- 
ment programs, incentives to get postal workers to retire. 

Many of those workers have expressed a desire to continue work- 
ing part-time or in some capacity. This might offer us an oppor- 
tunity if we worked through the postal workers with their unions 
to actually recruit some of those postal workers, letter carriers that 
they might want to supplement their income but they wouldn’t 
have the full range of benefits that you know an active letter car- 
rier currently requires. 

Mr. Goldenkoff. And that’s where the trade-offs seem to be 
taken into account, the cost benefit. You mentioned the hourly 
wage rates for the mail carriers of $34 and $41 depending if they 
were rural or urban. That compares with $15 per hour on average 
for a Census enumerator. So you see there’s a huge cost difference. 
And to the extent that some enumeration takes place in the eve- 
nings, on weekends, postal workers I guess would be making addi- 
tional money for overtime, for example, working on Sundays. 

So you can see how the cost increase can be significant if they 
are doing it as part of their postal job as opposed to being employed 
directly as a temporary employee by the Census Bureau. 

Mr. Lynch. I just question the efficiency of someone walking into 
a neighborhood they have never been in before and they’re sup- 
posed to find people as opposed to the efficiency of a letter carrier 
that has been down that street, knocked on that door, been in that 
house a thousand times. 
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Mr. Goldenkoff. You’re absolutely right and that’s why if they 
were hired as supplemental income, just sort of on their own, not 
through their postal employment, but just as anybody else, but it 
was targeted recruitment, there could be both not only cost savings 
there, but also it could be done more efficiently. 

Mr. Lynch. What about reducing the number of undeliverable as 
addressed mailings? Mr. Thompson or Ms. Cha, as well, if you any 
thoughts on how we go about that, or Mr. Goldenkoff. 

Mr. Goldenkoff. What we were getting at there is some forms 
just because of the nature of the address, the Postal Service can’t 
find the particular address, and so the, using Postal Service 
records, for example, those can be eliminated before they get sent 
out. 

The other thing I want to say too is that to the extent that there 
is this partnership going on, it doesn’t necessarily have to be a one- 
way flow of benefits. The Postal Service can make use of Census 
information to improve their operational efficiencies as well, and 
there has been some cases of that in 2010. 

Mr. Lynch. Thank you. I see my time has expired. I yield back. 

Mr. Farenthold. Thank you and we are bumping up against the 
time we need to get to the 9/11 ceremony remembrance. I know Mr. 
Collins had about 1 minute more he wanted to take and Ms. Nor- 
ton you walked in. 

Are you guys able to wait until we are done with the 9/11 re- 
membrance on the Capitol steps and we’ll reconvene then? We can’t 
miss the 9/11 event. I believe the House Members were supposed 
to report there at 10:45 so. We’ll, if you guys are willing to hustle 
over there, we’ll go ahead. 

And Mr. Collins, if you can keep it to a minute and with your 
closing we’ll go and give Ms. Norton and Mr. Clay a chance. 

Mr. Collins. I’m going to give a lesson, this is something, as I 
said a few minutes ago, it was very interesting and my office we 
are going to be very involved, I want to echo the chairman’s senti- 
ment. Think now about what you need from Congress. Think now 
about what you want to bring before us to change. Get it to us now 
so we can have the input and we are not in a last minute. That 
is the main thing that I want to emphasize and my office and my 
staff will be willing to work with you. Please do so. Thank you and 
I yield back. 

Mr. Farenthold. Thank you. We’ll recognize Ms. Norton now, 
the gentlelady from the District of Columbia. 

Ms. Norton. I simply want to ask about the value or lack there- 
of of the community survey. Has it increased the accuracy of the 
Census, this monthly survey? You use it as a base for the Census. 

Does it increase the costs if you didn’t have it or if it is vol- 
untary, would it be valuable any longer? Would it cost any less? 

Mr. Thompson. So, thank you for the question, Congresswoman 
Norton. 

The American Community Survey replaced the decennial Census 
long form to provide that valuable information. 

Because the American Community Survey is taken on a rolling 
basis, the information it provides is more current and therefore 
more accurate than the decennial Census long form. The American 
Community Survey is therefore a very valuable resource for plan- 
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ning programs, administering programs. And it is used by a variety 
of stakeholders, city planners, the private sector. 

Ms. Norton. Does it increase the cost significantly, I mean, if it 
were voluntary? 

Mr. Thompson. Oh — yeah, if the American Community Survey 
was made voluntary I think Dr. Groves — it would increase the cost. 
My recollection is that Dr. Groves in his testimony last July indi- 
cated that the costs might go up by as much as $60 million a year. 

Ms. Norton. Has it decreased the undercount? Has it had an ef- 
fect on the undercount? 

Mr. Thompson. The American Community Survey Census is pro- 
viding more current information. The information can be used for 
better planning and thus reduce the undercount to some degree. 

Ms. Norton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Farenthold. And we’ll go to Mr. Clay now. 

Mr. Clay. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman. I will be as brief 
as possible. 

Mr. Thompson, on March 15th of this year, I, along with several 
Members of Congress, transmitted a letter to the Census Bureau 
urging the Bureau to define a national solution to ensure that in- 
carcerated individuals are counted at their last legal residence. The 
U.S. Supreme Court issued a decision in June of 2012 upholding 
a Maryland law that tabulates prisoners as residents of their home 
addresses for the purpose of redistricting. However, since the cur- 
rent Census Bureau policy designates a prison cell as a residence 
it prevents populations of more than 1,500 Federal and State pris- 
ons that are largely male, urban and African American or Latino 
from being counted as residents of their home community. 

These incarcerated individuals normally have no ties to the pris- 
on location, cannot vote, and most often, return to their home com- 
munities upon release. Our letter urged the Bureau to count these 
individuals at their last legal home address to prevent districts 
housing prisoners from being overrepresented. 

Can you share your thoughts on counting the prison population? 

Mr. Thompson. Congressman, at least I, at the Census Bureau, 
take the rules that we use to count individuals very seriously. After 
each Census and before each Census, the Census Bureau works 
with the variety of stakeholders to try to ensure that the rules they 
use to count people are the most appropriate for that Census. And 
for the 2020 Census, we have not made our decision yet. And my 
opinion on this will be based on consultations with stakeholders to 
try to adopt rules that will be most appropriate to count people. So 
I’m looking forward to talking with you and other stakeholders on 
how to count not just the prison population but other components 
for population. 

Mr. Clay. And be aware that several States have implemented 
laws like the one upheld by the U.S. Supreme Court for Maryland 
that allows for you to count prisoners from their home districts. Be- 
cause when you think about it, it skews the redistricting process 
when you count prisoners in prisons who are not there perma- 
nently. 

I know in my home State of Missouri, they are able to create 
State representative districts because of prison populations in rural 
areas, and it skews the entire process. So I want you to be aware, 
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and I look forward to working with you and sharing our views 
about this issue. 

So Mr. Chairman and Mr. Thompson thank you and I yield back. 

Mr. Farenthold. Thank you very much. I apologize. We are 
going to have to rush out here. We really do want to participate 
in the 9/11 ceremony. I would like to thank the panel and the wit- 
nesses, and we are adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 10:50 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

At the outset, I’d like to congratulate Director Thompson on his recent confirmation as the 24th 
director of the United States Census Bureau - 1 look forward to working with you and your staff as we 
continue to examine census operations. I’d also like to thank Mr. Goldenkoff and Ms. Cha of the 
Government Accountability Office for helping this subcommittee with its work today. 

This is a critical moment for the United States Census Bureau. While the next decennial census 
may be 7 years away, the agency is already in the midst of researching, testing, and implementing a 
variety of technological and procedural reforms designed to better ensure a 2020 census that maximizes 
cost containment without compromising data quality. 1 would note that these important initiatives come 
on the heels of a 2010 census that, according to GAO, was the most expensive U.S. census in history at a 
cost of approximately $ 1 3 billion - that’s a 56% and $S billion cost increase from the 2000 census. 

Chief among the lessons learned from the 20 1 0 census that GAO has consistently identified as key 
areas for reform is the need for the bureau to reexamine its approach to how it takes the census. In 
particular, 2010 witnessed the bureau employing the same “mail-out,” “mail back,” and “door-visit” 
census form process that it has been using since 1 970 despite a population that has become increasingly 
demographically diverse and significantly concerned about personal privacy. According to GAO, this 
“basic design of the decennial census is no longer capable of a cost-effective enumeration” and “without 
changes, future enumerations could be fiscally unsustainable.” 

To its credit, the bureau is already making changes to reform its approach to census-taking and I 
am greatly encouraged by its responsiveness to the recommendations issued by GAO. Specifically, the 
census bureau is currently examining whether it could achieve meaningful cost-savings by utilizing state 
and local agency administrative records, including driver’s licenses and school documentation, to identify 
persons associated with a particular household address. In addition, the census bureau is researching the 
viability of electronic data collection and technology-receptive promotional methods, including the use of 
email, text messaging, and social networking sites. Moreover, the agency is testing the feasibility of 
using its monthly housing and population “American Community Survey” as a basis for conducting 
smaller and more frequent census-related tests throughout the decade tn place of broader, more expensive, 
and one-time only tests that have defined previous decennial census-taking cycles. 
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As reported by GAO in January of this year, the various reform initiatives underway at the census 
bureau, and particularly the agency's expanding use of information technology, must be accompanied by 
a corresponding effort to implement effective information security policies and protocols. I share the 
Chairman's concerns regarding the current lack of a comprehensive security program at the census bureau 
that includes identified security risks, up-to-date security management program policies, meaningful 
information security training for census employees, and effective incident response guidance. However. I 
am confident that the bureau will continue to work with GAO to take the necessary- steps to enhance its 
agency wide security program and implement proper safeguards against the unauthorized use or 
(I isclosu re of sensi ti vc personal information . 

Additionally, I would note that the census bureau, like every other federal agency, is already 
feeling the impact of sequestration and is .currently operating with a budget that is 1 3% less than the 
administration requested for fv20l3, Coupled, with chronic underfunding over the past several years, the 
agency is facing a variety of di fficult decisions that pose a challenge to its mission - from a reduction in 
field tests and an increased reliance on existing data to delays in planning for the 2020 decennial census 
and a suspension of the country’s economic census. Importantly, these and other census activities are 
mission critical and result in data that is used to determine funding allocations for community services, 
infrastructure and neighborhood improvements, and public health and educational programs, as well as 
forecast economic and employment conditions. These efforts are essential to our national economy and 
policymaking and 1 would urge my colleagues to keep the importance of the census bureau’s mission in 
mind as we continue to examine census operations. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank, you for holding this important hearing and i look forward to discussing 
these and other issues with today’s wi tnesses. 1 yield the balance of my time. 
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